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Francois Perroux 


THE GIFT: ITS ECONOMIC MEANING 


IN CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM 


‘Sale—To buy and to sell, the aim of life.’ 
Gustave Flaubert, Dictionnaire des idées recues. 


Opening Remarks 


This study is not devoted either to the institutions of mutual aid, philan- 
thropy, or charity within modern capitalism,’ or to the donations 
individuals make to them. 

Its concern is, on the one hand, with those transfers of capital without 
the customary counterpayment (interest, repayment of the whole) of 
which we have some examples among nations today; and on the other, 
with the altruistic motives,” considered as economically unused human 
resources. 

First of all, we wish to reassure those whose philosophy or character 
make them disinclined to gifts, or who see the economist interested in such 
phenomena as a paradox-fancier or a violator of his specialty’s frontiers. 
For they are about to read a rather dry economic analysis, devoted to the 


1Lord Beveridge, Voluntary Action, a Report on Methods of Social Advance, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1949, pp. 420. 
*Definitions below, II. 
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transfer of capital without counterpayments between nations, and to a 
criticism of one of the assumptions common to all systems of Welfare 
Economics today.° If it still annoys them, they can strike out the word 
‘gift’ wherever it appears. Our argument is not a slave to terminology. 

Our purpose is to show that there is a close link between the two prob- 
lems we have just mentioned. To put it more precisely: Capital transfers 
not accompanied by counterpayments seem destined to become an 
unexceptional procedure, and, perforce, a training in solidarity: they will 
necessarily lead to the exploitation of an underlying layer of altruistic 
motives which are still dormant and uncultivated today and which it is 
perfectly unjustifiable not to make use of economically. 

With this special and qualified object chosen, the reader will understand 
my speaking of gifts and even my beginning by a distinction—strictly 
scientific and neutral in nature—between pseudo-gifts and gifts. 

Gifts to customers have the increase of the firm’s profit as their expressed 
social aim. Such gifts are directed toward important businessmen or con- 
sumers, in forms the details of which are not very important here. This 
type of gift is a purchase of allies, influence, additional customers, or the 
loyalty of customers already won. A merchant gives ‘for money’: this is 
what the Bourgeois Gentilhomme’s father was doing, according to Covielle.' 

The Marshall Plan Gifts had a coolly calculated business operation for 
their avowed social object.’ They were a purchase of security (the preven- 
tion of communist subversion), influence, and customers, over a period 
and in ways which are frequently indirect. They were accompanied by 
contractual and institutional regulations to check waste and inflation. They 
were based on comprehensive and collective calculations which are the 
opposite of the specific and individual calculations that underlie loans of a 
private kind.* They involved, without the familiar conditions,’ chains of 


3 We are speaking here of theories and doctrines, not of practices or policies. 

«Moliere, Act IV, Scene 3. ‘He, a merchant ! That’s pure slander, he never was that . . . as he 
was a very good judge of cloth, he went about choosing pieces everywhere, had them 
brought to him and gave some of them to his friends . . . for money.’ 

5*The Marshall Plan . . . is strictly a business proposition.’ Declaration of the Administrator of 
E.C.A. before the annual convention of American bankers. The total of Marshall Aid to 
Western Europe (April, 1948-December, 1952) amounted to $13,812 million, of which 
gifts accounted for $10,991 million, say 79.5 per cent. 

6On this point, see Perroux, Le Plan Marshall ou l'Europe nécessaire au Monde, Paris: Librairie 
de Médicis, 1948. 

7The conditions of the movement, utilisation, and repayment of capital in international 

relations, according to classical theory. 
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positive economic consequences,* and thus recall to our attention a pheno- 
menon that characterised the bulk of international loans of the nineteenth 
century, on which neither the service charges nor reimbursement of the 
capital sum have ever been completely accomplished—a portion of which 
have, nevertheless, fulfilled their economic purpose. 

The gifts and capital transfers on favourable or extremely favourable 
terms which we meet with in Lend Lease, in the Technical Assistance 
Programme, in the Colombo Plan, have an admitted social end which is 
complex in nature: the individual interests of the powers that furnish 
the capital are not concealed,’ but the spirit of solidarity and even the 
reality of the “human family” are also invoked. 

Gifts of the first group, the explicit social aim of which is to procure 
some economic advantage to the giver, to the recipient, of course, and 
eventually also to third parties, can by pure convention be called pseudo- 
gifts. The extreme type of this order is the unalloyed gift to customers, 
where the difference between giving for the sake of gain and giving for the 
sake of the gift is maximised. 

The following are data of a different sort. 

In France, after the recent war, miners gave a day’s work to obtain a 
sack of coal for each political deportee in a region (there was, following the 
Liberation, an extreme scarcity). The social aim in this case is to help, to 
give to others without any desire to take anything in return. 

The same is true when gifts are organised to be sent to the populations 
of friendly countries that are victims of need or misfortune (Holland, 
Greece). 

The work of the Swiss Gift (1944-48) was utilised to ‘help the unfor- 
tunate, for the Good of Humanity’,” and it granted not money but 
materials and services. 

U.N.R.R.A. (1943-46) fought famine and poverty by distributing aids 
of which 80 per cent were in the form of gifts pure and simple, raised by 
contributions amounting to 1 per cent of the income of the member states. 


*Complementary effects in terms of actual goods and services, increase in production and 
in the over-all level of production in terms of goods and services. 


*About the Technical Assistance Programme, Mr. Dean Acheson said in a speech on 25 
January, 1952: ‘It is not philanthropy that motivates us . . . . But there is a hard-headed 
interest in this programme.’ 
The government of the United Kingdom considers the Colombo plan as a contribution to 
er Sagpee strength of the sterling zone. See The Colombo Plan, 2nd annual report. . . . 
» 1953. 


10Speech of President Truman,'20 January, 1949. Speech of Mr. Dean Acheson, cited above. 
“Report for 1949. 
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In these cases the social end came under the principal and exclusive head 
of service to others, or, to the extent that we admit that such a service is 
the object of a generally human impulse, the social aim here is the satis- 
faction of the impulse to give.” 

By convention, operations of this kind may be called gifts.” 

Pseudo-gifts and gifts do not fit into the little compartments that 
economic theory has designed. For an operation to fit into the interplay of 
these compartments, it must first fit into the fundamental compartment: 
the onerousness of exchange. A person gives up something to another in 
order to receive something from the latter; it costs him something to give 
something; he does so freely, and by calculating carefully, in order that, 
at the end of the exchange operation, the result is an exact balance between 
what he gives and what he receives. On both sides, exchange is individual, 
free, burdensome, calculable and calculated."* We see this characteristic 
entirely obliterated in the case of pseudo-gifts and in gifts carried on 
among social groups and nations. Without any prefabricated compart- 
ments, then (that is, practically without hope, so far as the theory goes), 
let us turn to a highly concrete and threatening problem. 


I. Capital Transfers without Counterpayment and Economic Development 


Concerted disarmament would create a grave problem of transition: this 
would result from the world-wide reduction of purchases from producers, 
and from the rhythms of such a reduction. The heavy industries have 
adjusted their level of sales and their level of capacity to armament orders, 
and without these orders, they could not maintain the level; obviously, 
the whole of the economy is also aligned on these levels. The risk is thus 
one of a major depression, wiping out the reconstructive efforts of the 
world economy and bringing all the dislocations of the Great Depression 
to bear on the nations. If they follow this reasoning, even those economists 
who are most hostile to the theory of the ‘dominant economy’ make 
free use of it and apply it inevitably to the United States, a nation which 
undoubtedly would play a crucial role in the unfolding of a depression. 


12 Within fixed conditions. 
13The extreme type is the gift of the pelican. 


14*The most basic Law of economics, namely that one cannot get something for nothing.’ 
R. F. Harrod, Towards a Dynamic Economics, MacMillan and Co. Ltd., 1948, p. 36. 


15‘ Esquisse d’ une théorie de l’économie dominante’, Economie appliquée, Nos. 2-3, 1948, pp- 243 
et seq. 
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Now let us assume that the independent corrective measures carried out 
by the United States would be very great. Let us suppose that that country 
practises anti-cyclic policies by intensively sponsoring compensatory 
government orders; let us even suppose (this borders on Utopia) that, 
converted and repentant, the United States gives up its protectionism 
during a depression and maintains its level of imports or checks their fall. 

It is an easy prophecy that all these measures, which fail to attack the 
essential factor, could not be maintained long, if they were not accom- 
panied by something else. 

By what? 

By aconcerted action of the Great Powers, aimed to allocate collectively 
a level of production which, if left to itself; would not, it is only too 
apparent, maintain its own markets. 

A world programme of development centres being established, the 
countries hit by the depression would come together for the joint exporta- 
tion of complementary assortments of capital goods towards strategic points. 
These complementary assortments of capital goods are to be distributed 
in the form of gifts. An indemnity payment is accorded to the producers 
by an International Maintenance Centre, supported by the expenditures 
now applied to armament, and, after the rise in the production of goods 
and services in the countries which benefit from the gifts, by contributions 
from these countries calculated according to the increase in their produc- 
tion. 

The object is to maintain the capacity reached now by arming, and to 
manage the market in such a way that it undergoes the slightest possible 
quantitative fluctuations and the least jolts. The means is to commence 
with what exists, that is, with the commitments made for rearmament, 
and to transform them into means of financing the common good. The 
result, if the operation is correctly conducted, would be a development of 
world trade of a volume and turnover-rate unknown until now. 

We do not think that anybody can a priori consider this operation as 
technically unrealisable, since it consists in utilising for collective ends of 
prosperity some sacrifices which have already been accomplished (ex- 
penses for rearmament and war-preparedness). Nobody can invoke the 
laws of the market against this operation, because rearmament was itself 
without relationship to the needs of the market (consumers), but on the 
contrary caused huge distortions in the allocation of resources, compared 
to what the market would have called for without rearmament. 

In the strictly economic order, the operation supposes that it is possible 
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to make economically justifiable investments without resorting to the 
traditional procedures (difference between interest and the net yield, at the 
margin, of individual units of capital). 

In the psychological order (or political, if you wish) this operation 
supposes that people consider a joint Work to be carried through as of 
more importance than the application of rules of commercial equivalence. 


A. 
The assumption is current today that two entirely opposite methods of 
investment exist in the world: the Russian and the Western. On the one 
side, we are supposed to see authoritarian transfers of resources, without 
interest or repayment of the whole sum, carried out on the basis of over-all 
plans and figures. On the other, particular supplies and demands of invest- 
ible funds are determined by particular calculations of profitability. At 
this degree of generality, the contrast is neither false nor very interesting. 
It is more worth while to see that each system does or tries to do, in prac- 
tice, very different things from those it professes or that its logic requires. 
When we do not form our beliefs haphazardly in such matters, we are 
likely to find a valuable clue in this circumstance. 

So far as we know what happens in Russia, the practice and the doctrine 
of investment are stumbling blocks to them. Large investment funds are 
parcelled out by the Plan, but to prevent waste, the Soviet authors of the 
Plan can be seen tortuously and painfully rediscovering ‘analogues’ of 
the interest rate. But this they cannot really do: interest is, before it is 
anything else, an indicator of economic choice. 

Interest, however designated, is, first of all, the price of capital on the 
market; that is, it permits the estimation, for one employment of capital, 
of the cost of the renunciation of another use. It is a figure that enters into 
calculating the best economic combination of the productive factors— 
capital included—provided that the other factors themselves have a price. 

In the long run, interest, including a time-dimension, permits the calcu- 
lation of the best combination, account being taken of four elements: the 
kind of product, the amount of product of the given kind, the length of 
the production period, the reduction of costs brought about by the use of 
capital. 

The reader will carefully note: calculation procedures (for example, the 
capitalisation of a net yield) starting from an accountable interest charge 
are one thing; the coincidence of the accountable interest charge with the 
real conditions of the relative scarcity of capital is quite another. The central 
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agency can always arbitrarily set a price on capital and let firms equalise the 
marginal productivity of capital, in different uses, to this price; or it can 
arbitrarily fix a price for capital and a price for labour, and let firms 
equalise the marginal productivity of the two factors to these prices. This 
type of operation does not at all insure that the real conditions of the 
relative scarcity of capital will be expressed by the arbitrary price. For the 
case to be otherwise, it would be necessary for the saving, producing, 
consuming individuals themselves to render their own verdicts on the 
attractions and the obstacles which they experience in the use of capital, 
that is, for the capital market to function along with the market for the 
other services and goods. Interest is not the phenomenon of a market, it is 
a phenomenon of the market. 

The confusions between Soviet practice and doctrine confirm that 
interest exercises fundamental functions and that it is not to be thrust aside 
without getting in return some indicators of choice which are much 
cruder or purely specious. 

But going on from this, it would be erroneous to suppose that an eco- 
nomy based on the market can today turn over completely to the mercy 
of the market-impulses its desire to make sure of its own development and 
of the development of the underdeveloped countries which are part of its 
living space. 

Contemporary economies, even if they carried out a sweeping revision 
and contraction of their public sectors, would still contain vast zones"* in 
which investment could not be made according to classical procedures. We 
shall select only one group of these investments for fuller discussion, 
because it is frequently neglected: investments in men. 

Let us distinguish at once a single example from this large category; let 
us consider the investible funds used to improve the recruitment and raise 
the intellectual, professional, and moral level of the functional élites in a 
nation (let us say the ‘best’”” research-workers, magistrates, administrators, 
teachers, engineers, skilled workers and artisans, etc.). The funds used to 
maintain and renew these groups on the basis of an effective competition 
among talents, not warped by considerations of possessions and social 
connexions, to improve and perfect young people after the finishing of 
their studies and their taking-on of active positions, are not and would not 
be lost. No spontaneity of the market makes sure, however, that they will 


‘Investments effecting a structural change in big businesses, combined public investments 
destined to reclaim a region, etc... . 
"Preferably, according to objective criteria, or as much as possible, i.e., in terms of productivity. 
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be supplied, demanded, applied at the best points and in good time. The 
reproduction and increase of capacities, which are vital inner springs of 
any economic development, escape the workings of the automatic market. 

As for those underdeveloped countries where the market for investible 
funds does not yet exist, the pure and simple application of the classical rule 
would mean that investments would be made there according to the 
lender’s calculations alone: and this is in fact what happens at the stage of 
the first colonial or similar contacts, although it would most often be a 
distortion to confuse these operations with the private calculations’ of 
the market economy. When the initial stages have been passed through, 
another way must be found. As it is impossible to hope that, in disjointed 
economies with markets where competition is very impure and very 
imperfect, investible funds will be apportioned in such a way that their 
yield tends to be equalised in every use, an effort will be made to plan 
investments in such a way as to realise their social productivity, that is, the 
composite effects on national income, on the balance of trade, and on the 
use of available capital; and to co-ordinate them in view of this social 
productivity. Such is, at least, the principle, which, at present, represents 
only the foretaste of an experiment. 

This experiment is conducted, unfortunately, by nations; this means that 
the calculations of social productivity are twisted from the very start. 
When an underdeveloped area is compartmentalised into nations, and, 
additionally, into zones of influence of the great powers, the isolated 


calculations of social productivity lead directly to duplications of efforts, : 


and to the waste of foreign capital and of the local economic resources. It 
would be more in order to develop centres or poles of growth, national 
lines being left out of consideration, and to employ for these centres our 
very modest, but highly improvable, calculations of social productivity. 
An interfunctional development and an interfunctional movement of 
goods would little by little appear, more essential, and perhaps more stable, 
than those international movements by which we are obsessed. 

To tell the whole truth with respect to the present state and future 
chances of the market-based economy, we must then say that its fortunes 
certainly do depend on market procedures, but also on some transfers of 
capital entirely different from those with which the market has made us 
familiar. 

Is the fact that these transfers may be without counterpayment (interest, 


18They are intermingled with political decisions and use public controls which have no 
connexion with the operations of the market. 
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repayment of the whole) an economic monstrosity which necessarily 
holds promise of catastrophe? ; 

Two classical laws, which nobody would contest under certain fixed 
conditions, seem to counteract the possibility of transfers without counter- 
payment. But are these conditions present in the case we are examining? 

The first is the law of the international distribution of capital. The 
capital sums in the world are distributed in such a way that their net yield 
tends to be equalised no matter how they are employed. Interest lower 
than the market rate, a loan without interest or repayment, even more 
certainly a transfer of capital without counterpayment, are thus perilous 
heresies. Such acts would bend the mechanism out of shape and bring 
about distortions in the market of capital-suppliers and in that of capital- 
demanders. Unfortunately, the argument presupposes the existence, 
among those who want the capital, of markets, and even of markets 
which are neither too impure nor too imperfect. It collapses when the 
markets are yet to be created, or when the mechanisms of the international 
market are so enfeebled that they must be supplemented. Thus if we want 
to create ultimately those conditions under which the classical theory 
becomes valid, we must refuse to accord that theory any superstitious awe 
now. Let us note, moreover, that empirical studies of international invest- 
ment in the nineteenth century do not verify the classical laws: political 
actions in the service of economic and financial groups and of nations 
played their part; if they happen to be replaced today by collective actions 
more submissive to the common interest, is there any reason to cry 
scandal or novelty? 

The second law is the liberal law of the automatic nature of international 
transfers (considered here, let us not forget, in the relations between 
countries of very unequal levels of development). 

Let us carefully distinguish two phases. 

In a first moment, the loan is normally transferred in the form of a 
surplus of products exported by the lender to the borrower: the loaned 
currency becomes utilisable only by an excess of the borrower’s imports 
over his exports; the stipulation of interest or repayment has no direct 
part in this mechanism. 

In a second moment, the transferred product permits the borrower to 
raise his real total production, to make sure of the service and repayment of 
the loan and to redress his two balances, that on current operations and 
that on capital. In this last respect the ‘automatic’ actions in the course of a 
long evolution are obviously so precarious, that economists generally feel 
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the need to present a table of the successive stages of development of the 
borrower country.” This is a fine tribute® rendered to the idea that a link 
exists between structures and mechanisms. Furthermore, it is a logical 
description, unrelated to a rigorous analysis of necessary chains. 

Let us ask, once again, in what way the obligation to make good on the 
service of the loan and to repay it will create economic constraints in the 
borrowing country which drive it to augment its total production of goods 
and services and to keep its prices at such a level that the surplus will be 
exportable. To give full force to the liberal thesis, it will be granted that 
the borrower is on the gold standard. 

These economic constraints are twofold: 

1. The obligation to liquidate the debt requires strict management and 
conspires in the lowering of costs and prices in the borrower nation. This 
argument, which is that of the “brake on waste’, is really of only middling 
importance. In the most rudimentary of the underdeveloped countries, it 
works as a kind of education, combining advice and pressures, which will 
prevent the bad use of resources: a good fiscal reform, favourable changes 
in the managerial élites, however, have more weight than the obligation 
to repay. In countries which already have their basic capital equipment and 
are building their modern economy, these considerations are scarcely less 
evident. And it would be paradoxical to expect that the obligation to 
liquidate the debt should produce in the underdeveloped countries effects 
which nowadays are becoming less marked even in the industrialised 
countries. 

2. The obligation to liquidate the debt entails a contraction of the gold 
reserves in the borrower country, and, if the circulation of money obeys 
the classical laws, a deflationist pressure. But if it be recalled that in many 
underdeveloped countries, economic activity is exposed to accidents of 
nature and to wide and sudden swings in a few very concentrated exports, 
we may well ask whether the argument does not prove the contrary of 
what it was supposed to prove. Strictness, simple lack of understanding on 
the creditor’s part, runs the risk of plunging the debtor into a crisis” 
which will shatter the classical mechanisms even if they are in process of 


formation.” 


19Examples in the current literature: the six stages described by Geoffrey Crowther, An Out- 
line of Money, Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1945, pp. 387 et seq.; the five or six stages of 
Stephen Enke and Virgil Salera, International Economics, Prentice Hall, 1947, pp. 637 et seq. 

20 A rather unwilling tribute among the most unyielding liberals: they claim, as is well known, 
that considerations of structures are entirely negligible. 

#1‘ Historical’: not at all related to the more or less natural pulsings of the economy. 

22The monetary history of the Latin American countries offers some good examples. 
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We have no precise reason, then, for invoking in the case at hand the 
laws of liberal theory that run counter to the practice of the gift. Donation 
is one process, as any other, of managing capital resources economically; 
like any other, it must specify its own techniques, respect its code of care- 
ful action, constitute its legal rules, in practice. But it cannot be excluded, 
in the name of liberal laws and of liberal mechanisms elaborated on the 
basis of cases that have no relation with the one to which it is applied.* 


B. 

The psychological conditions of the operation envisaged are no doubt less 
upsetting than they might seem, to the attitudes extolled by liberalism in 
its militant days. The success of the endeavour actually depends on the 
triumph of the enterprise mentality over the rentier mentality. And this 
for the following reason. 

Given that the magnitude of the service on the loan (interest, repayment) 
is of no great importance with relation to the total receipts on the capital 
account and to the total receipts on the operating account of the developed 
country; given that the magnitude of this same sum is important with 
respect to the total liabilities of the underdeveloped country; the wiping of 
the slate, that is, suppressing the service on the loan, while very noticeable 
to the underdeveloped country, is not very perceptible in the developed 
economy. It becomes negligible when the developed economy can in the 
long run realise a considerable augmentation of its total export-market. 
This is what will happpen when the ‘generous’ decision: (1) increases the 
import-market of third-party nations whose real income rises because the 
underdeveloped countries are not shaken by recurrent insolvency-crises 
and because trade with them develops; (2) increases the opportunity of 
the developed nation to export to the underdeveloped nation itself, 
free from the shocks which would have disturbed the rhythms of its 
development. 

The gift becomes good business by the increase in markets. Even for 
a given and constant average rate of profit by unit, the additional profits 


*8The Gift, understood as it is above, is not in any respect a free credit-operation, from the 
community’s point of view. From this point of view, there is no more any free capital than 
there is free beefsteak, inasmuch as capital and beefsteak are not free goods. 

Then too, the gift reduces the offerings of investible funds on the lender’s market. 

Finally, in the collective operation which we have been envisaging, the International 
Maintenance Centre would receive in due time the contributions of the beneficiaries, but 
these would be calculated in the common interest and would not resemble the mechanical 
tn for corrections) service and repayment of international loans in their customary 
orm, 
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will recover a part of the interest and the repayment.™ All the more 
necessary is it, then, that in the country (group of countries) from which 
the gift issues, there should be a vigorous spirit of enterprise, a heightened 
speed of reaction of industries, and that people should have a propensity to 
give up their rentier coupons in favour of entrepreneurial profits. In a 
world that approves of the gift, it is indispensable to rehabilitate enterprise 
and its specific income.” 

However, the operation under examination does take us far from the 
equivalence of offerings in an exchange, as that is understood in the 
individual economy. This operation, which is collective in its spirit, is 
collective in its results too. It uses, for the attribution, for the collection of 
capital sums, types of calculation that we have still inadequately mastered, 
that we cannot avoid, and against which those who have faith in the 
‘nothing for nothing’ principle will always have plenty to say. 

The centres of development, by their expansion, would cause some 
nations to prosper or lose a little more, others a little less: they will very 
unequally favour or disfavour industries and social groups. Briefly, the 
whole system rests on a preference given to the Work that is to be done, 
and puts a damper on the excessively rigorous calculations of the special 
interests of individuals, social groups, and nations. In this sense, it is a 
training in solidarity: its launching requires, and its development might 
reawaken, some categories of human motives on which classical liberalism 
and everything that springs from it have never sincerely counted. 


II. Disinterested Motives and Economic Return 


It will not be forgotten that the neomarginalisms all adopt a principle of 
neutrality with respect to human motives, and welcome them without 
distinction of kind into their scales of preference and their indifference 
systems. But, while pretending neutrality, they are, in reality, partial to 
one aspect of human nature: by holding their agents to the maximisation 
of advantage, in utility or in cash. Their logical structure itself causes 


24Tt is abundantly clear that to this nucleus will eventually be added capital gains, speculative 
profits, etc. 

25 Perhaps it is not exaggerated to see in this one of the sociological reasons why the gift- 
received is in demand and the gift-given is abhorred, among peoples where the rentier 
mentality is more widespread than the entrepreneur mentality. Demanding that acquired 
situations be financed, refusing to finance another’s development: these are complementary 
attitudes. 

26Firms maximise profit, the seller of a service, his net income, the buyer of a product attempts 
to obtain the maximum of goods of the best quality while giving up the least possible in 
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their analyses to exclude three facts which impose themselves on us in 
spite of the theories: the specificity of the disinterested motives, the failure 
of individual and marginal calculations, and the collective representations 
of groups. 

We should not forget, moreover, that liberal policy—which is not at all 
a scientific deduction from equilibrium theory—never has, at least in its 
intelligent forms, refused to see altruism at work in societies. Still, it places 
all its weight on personal interest: the fundamental and elementary image 
which it accepts of the economic act is that of individuals in search of 
material gain, inflating their incomes, rounding out their holdings. 

The economic utilisation of the disinterested motives is thus the opposite 
of a thing taken for granted, to a point where the very existence of these 
motives must be recalled to mind. 

Biologists affirm the existence of such motives unhesitatingly. Jean 
Rostand, for example, draws from ‘the invariance of instincts’ the cer- 
tainty of the “permanence of devotion and of sacrifice’. He specifies that 
the ‘propensity to love and to give oneself. . . exists potentially in every 
man’, and that education is far from having developed them to the 
fullest.” Serge Tschakhotine* enumerates four fundamental instincts, 
which are active in animals under elemental forms, with us in sublimated 
forms: the instinct of struggle, the instinct of nourishment, the sexual 
instinct, and the maternal instinct which drives the creature to sacrifice 
itself for another and which is anterior to any free choice and to any 
ethical exertion. 

In their own perspective, the characterologists echo this. Thus René 
Le Senne starts from the fact that the mind always combines an awareness of 
self and an awareness of the limitations of the self; from this he deduces 
two fundamental attitudes: egocentric and altruistic. ‘Every man’, he 
writes, ‘is at the same time egocentric and altruistic.” Emmanuel Mounier*® 
thinks that the two-part term ‘generosity-avarice’ is perhaps ‘the most 
essential’ of the psychic specifications. 


* Whatever may be the future of our society, whatever type of organisation it may adopt, 
we must foresee that the invariance of instincts will assure to it the permanence of devotion 
and of sacrifice. This propensity to love and to give oneself, which exists potentially in every 
man, widens and develops more or less well according to circumstances and perhaps accord- 
ing to individual predispositions. I think that a pedagogy inspired by psychoanalysis would 
have an opportunity to favour the evolution of instincts which, at present, do not mature 
except in some of us.’ Ce que je crois (Paris: Grasset, 1952), pp. 78-79. 

**Student and disciple of Pavlov, Le viol des foules, Paris: Gallimard, 1938. 

** Traité du caractere (Editions du Seuil, 1946), pp. 332 et seq. 
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Everyday observation and historical observation alike reveal innumer- 
able and effective forms of giving oneself, and reveal that the gift is 
apprehended by the collective mentality as a category irreducible to 
mercantile exchange, and more respected and honoured the more exempt 
it is from egocentric motives. Philosophies, religions, literatures bear 
witness to it: although there may never have been a single act of perfectly 
pure giving under heaven, yet it is certain that men have formed and 
venerated the idea, and that this idea has resounded in individual minds 
and in group representations. 

We shall thus consider the existence of a family of disinterested motives 
as incontestable.” 

This minimum is enough to open the door to rather radical criticism of 
the organisation of economic life in our societies. 

If the desire to give haunts every human being, an economic organisa- 
tion which does not normally grant occasions for its satisfaction could not, 
by definition, realise the conditions of optimum social return: individuals 
are satisfying only one part of their tendencies while another part of their 
tendencies is sacrificed or blocked up. Society as a whole receives the 
fruits of the unilateral unfolding of the activities of the individuals it 
contains, and not the fruits of the diverse, total development of these 
activities. Individuals and society, far from being organised according to 
their nature, are organised according to a partial, limiting order, adjusted 
counter to the current of natural generosity. It is superficial to construct, 
on this basis, a schema of maximisation of social return, since from the 
start, from the very outset, the social order suppresses or stifles a whole set 
of motives that might yield returns. The stylised image of the society of 
uncomplicated merchants, animated only by personal interest, is not 
neutral but highly partisan, not indifferent but very crippling. 

In this respect, the analyses and doctrines of all the systems of “Welfare 
Economics’ which we have today, are in some degree partisan and crip- 
pling. They fully accept the postulates of neomarginalism, which con- 
siders the individual subject as moved only by the desire to profit, to 
maximise an advantage expressable in money, with the only difference that 
they propose, with respect to the system thus constructed, some indicators of 


30]t can be designated in a formal and neutral way by the term ‘desire to give’. 
For our (precise and limited) purpose, ‘disinterested’ is considered as perfectly synony- 
mous with ‘allocentristic’, ‘altruistic’, etc. We know that it is nothing of the sort: but we 
retain only the minimum necessary for the analysis presented. 
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correction” or some morphologies of corrective measures.” These 
analyses and doctrines hold themselves carefully aloof from the central 
difficulty: the utilisation, through the education of individuals and 
institutional reform, of a whole family of resources in human psychical 
mechanisms, today unreservedly thwarted or left fallow or half-asleep. 
The systems of ‘Welfare Economics’ are a striking effort to make some 
external retouches without the pangs of a thorough reform. 

It seems, however, that this tremendous problem has moved the minds 
of some of the great pioneers in our discipline. One of them breaches it with 
delicacy, care, when talking of some restricted topic. Another attacks it as 
the dominating theme which throws light on all his studies. 

Let us re-read Alfred Marshall’s forgotten speech, delivered 9 January 
1907, at the Royal Economic Society’s dinner. He devoted it to ‘the 
social possibilities of economic chivalry’.* The author of the Principles of 
Economics starts with a very concrete statement: some 11 per cent of the 
national income of Great Britain, at that time, was very probably being 
spent by the rich, to the detriment of the community, in acquiring a title, 
in obtaining honours, in assuring themselves social influence. This unpro- 
ductive expense could nourish social progress, if the public spirit were 
adequately developed™ in such a way that chivalrous conduct was sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. Chivalry in business ought to become a counter- 
part of military chivalry. 

Alfred Marshall saw three components in ‘chivalry’. It is ‘noble’ 
behaviour, pointedly understood as incommensurable with mercantile 
motives and behaviour; it consists in “doing noble and difficult things 
because they are noble and difficult’. It is a capacity for leadership. It is an 
activity directed towards service and not to the search for profit by what- 
ever means. Chivalry in the exercise of economic life goes alongside 
chivalry in the use of wealth: its code is observed by the rich man who 
gives to the people of his country what he has acquired. Ratified by 
public opinion, this code would govern not only certain individuals, not 
even the individual, but rather the whole community.” Essential and true 
socialism lives by this spirit and could not triumph without it.” But this 
51‘The method of surplusses’ of J. Duput and J. R. Hicks. 

%2*The typical corrective measures’ proposed by A. G. Pigou to attain the three fundamental 
conditions (maximum national income, regularisation of flows, equality in distribution). 

%°The Social Possibilities of Economic Chivalry’, Economic Journal, March, 1907. This 
article, as is well known, is used and cited many a time in Book VI of his Principles. 


“Article cited, p. 26. 
Ibid., p. 27. 
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The Gift: its Economic Meaning in Contemporary Capitalism 
spirit has the potential power to rectify, to validate, and to reawaken the 
system of free enterprise.** So spoke Alfred Marshall, aware of the 
deflexions which a mercantile society forces even on powerful currents in 
men’s souls and eager to transmute factitious benevolence into effective 
benevolence: passionate about a spiritual reform that would liberate the 
society of noble men, now ready to break through the cocoon of the 
shopkeeper-society.” 

This essential part of man, which the analyses of interest and of mercan- 
tile procedures do not reach and cannot wipe out, throws its light on the 
admirable Chapter VI of Book IV of J. S. Mill’s Principles. The tendencies 
to the exhaustion of progress, which preceding ages reveal, seem like a 
preparation for that judgment on economic progress in the name of 
‘human improvement’ which is the real meaning of Mill’s famous view 
on the ‘stationary state’. The spirit of struggle for the multiplication and 
possession of wealth depends on those gross motives to which recourse 
may be had when nothing better is available.* The blind, frenetic® 
activity that it arouses robs men of the fundamental conditions of their 
fulfilment: leisure and solitude.* Left to itself, this activity has not brought 
the ‘great changes’ which should have made mechanical inventions ‘the 
common property of the human race’. Thus, in the name of motives 
and values impervious to mercantile interest, society can perhaps be 
reformed consciously and without fear though it were to lose a little of 
its dynamism. And if, in the last analysis, the unleashing of progress is to 
leave degraded men facing a humiliated nature,** it must be hoped that 
humanity will choose the stationary state, and that men will make this 
choice ‘long before necessity compels them to it’.” This is the dialectic 
of passing beyond the historical economy in favour of the economy of all 
men and of the whole man, the rejection of an atrophy of human per- 
sonality through the unilateral, monstrous development of a dangerously 
privileged sector of its potentialities and its motives. 


38P, 28. 

39Marshall insists on this point: the spirit he praises is not, if I may put it so, imagined: it is 
already present and active. 

40 Principles of Political Economy, London and New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1929. 

749. 

42P, 748. 

43P, 750. 

44‘The common property of the species’. 

45 Pp. 749-750. 


46P, 750. 
47, . . I sincerely hope, for the sake of prosperity, that they will be content to be stationary, 


long before necessity compels them to it’. 
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It is important to quote great thinkers in favour of our theory, because 
it is so fashionable today disdainfully to relegate the very questions that 
matter the most into the field of ‘metaphysics’ or ‘philosophy’. 

Now it is extremely important—without leaving the field of economic 
observation and analysis—to ask ourselves the following questions. 

Do not the exclusive accentuation of personal interest, the systematic 
development of egocentric motives, belong to a stage of our societies 
which is about to be superseded? 

Or again: do not the collective forms of production and of distribution 
within nations, and the supranational attempts at collaboration among 
peoples, impose forms of individual conduct and of collective concepts 
that are very far from those by which the liberal, individualistic societies 
lived? 

Or again: when the very survival of individual ownership, of private 
enterprise, of the quasi-free market, is conditioned on reform of leadership, 
is this conceivable without a reform in attitudes and in motives? 

This suggests the question of the compatibility between institutional 
frameworks and mental frameworks. 

It seems to be true in several countries—very visibly so in France—that 
people’s motives and attitudes do not yet conform to the real economic 
organisation and the real economic mechanisms. Our public finance, the 
policy of public investment, Social Security, the nationalised sector of our 
economy, all conduct transfers of resources the objective of which is to 
attain a social optimum. Individuals consume more or less than they have 
produced. Furthermore, if one looks at the conditions under which the 
product is obtained and processed by firms it becomes clear that the 
external economic environment makes it practically impossible to isolate a 
firm’s own product and profit in such a way that they would be rigorously 
and exclusively its own, still less to impute this product to the activities of 
the firm’s employees alone and this profit to the decisions of the head of 
the firm alone. 

The principle of the strict (and obvious) equivalence: ‘every one has a 
tight to his own product’, comes sharply into question. Only our indivi- 
dual and collective notions lag behind. Businessmen by and large continue 
to reason, to react and to act as if the economy were in no way collective. 
To this lack of comprehension the workers in turn oppose an equal lack 
of understanding, and warp the system with an obsession about special 
claims and class claims. Men in government and the State, slaves of the 
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weak modalities of parliamentary democracy, assume the prejudices of the 
interest-groups, or compromise with them: they hesitate before the real 
task of education and character development which is the sine qua non 
condition of the functioning and fruitfulness of a partially-collective 
economy. What is needed is to get disinterested motives to work in every- 
one. New social types have to be created boldly, functional élites animated 
by the spirit of giving: what is happening instead is that people are stag- 
nating in an unwearying repetition of platitudes about ‘personal interest’ 
and about the “coincidence of special interests with the general interest’. It 
is this thin gruel that is passed out to workers and to youth, with premedi- 
tated cynicism or a smug refusal to think things through. 

In the attempts at supranational organisation, the same paradox is 
apparent. Mother countries, in order to contribute to the development of 
the territories of the Union, have no other means available than to transfer 
to them a capital of technical knowledge, a heritage of disinterested culture, 
investible funds and capital goods: this cannot happen without precise, 
positive sacrifices, imposed or accepted. Co-operating nations or those 
that seek to ‘integrate’ their economies, are confronted with problems of 
dividing charges, of resources-transfers, of gambles in favour of new 
structures on which classical analyses have nothing essential to say. All these 
procedures presuppose a preference for the common task over rigorous 
calculations of equivalence; they require that each accept in principle the 
risk of giving more than he gets, for the benefit of a collective, long-run 
advantage. But, at the very moment when such evidences are emerging, 
we see some of the partisans of supranational formulas renew the cults of 
personal interest, of fiercely private ownership, of the neutral market set 
free from the institutions of social solidarity. A kind of diplomacy of 
vested rights and of national special interests seems to consider it a sell-out 
or treason to exhibit the real difficulties these problems involve and to 
proclaim that the fullest possible utilisation of disinterested motives is the 
condition on which this economy is founded and the end to which it is 
tending. 

A modern economy open to disinterested motives and to the spirit of 
the gift has nothing in common with an economy where institutions of 
philanthropy flourish and where donations flow in when they are asked 
for. It is not an economy which renders to the gift its proper portion; it is 
an economy whose vital institutions require the utilisation, in everybody, 
of the disinterested motives whose properly economic functions have been 
restored. In every individual, the centre of interest and the pole of action 
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would be in its fundamental tendencies switched from self towards others: 
a collective accounting of assets and liabilities would tend to correct the 
individual accountings of ‘owing’ and ‘owning’. This tendency can be 
pleasing or unpleasing, we have no intention to judge it morally: we are 
stating it in order to analyse its conditions and its consequences. 

Similar conclusions, we think, flow from a close examination of the 
notion of competition. 

The very idea of competition, in a civilised society, cannot be formed 
without the antecedent and prevalent notion of co-operation: competition 
of individuals and economic units is instrumental with relation to a 
common work. 

Ina civilised society, competition is not an act of war, or even conflict— 
short of the act of war—which may suggest the master-slave relation. It 
does not tend to destroy persons and goods; it does not even tend to 
enslavement; it tends to a controlled utilisation of the instinct of struggle 
with the object of installing or restoring a general equilibrium and of 
selecting the best. Inequality is the dynamic essence of competition: a 
necessary inequality, otherwise there could be no ‘better’ one; a limited 
inequality, otherwise there would only be a ‘stronger’ one. The rule of 
the game,* by defining the best, ipso facto specifies the forbidden blows 
and the permitted blows. It cannot be formulated without reference to an 
aim common to all those who participate directly or indirectly in the 
game. The rules would not be observed by all without a discipline of the 
game, a solidarity in the game, and even a spirit of the game. The loser 
performs his obligations, he does not resort to arms; the winner does not 
ask for the loser’s life after he has his purse. ' 

The observance of the rules of the game of competition is one thing; 
the fierceness of the egocentric motives when they are unalloyed and 
unbridled, is quite another. This is demonstrated every day by the battles 
of groups that break out of the game when the rules go against them, and 
by the wars—cold or hot—of nations in scorn of the rules of the game or 
with the purpose of imposing the rule of the game that suits their object. 
Plans of units, simple or complex, are not normally compatible in action. 
The formation of prices suffices less and less, by itself alone, in rendering 
them such. Recourse to constraint, which is always very expensive, would 
become impossible if it should become general and continuous. A will to 
accomplish a common task, concretely defined and judged valid by all, 


“*We are not making any implicit reference here to the Theory of Games (Neumann and 
Morgenstern), nor to that of the formalisations of economics which it has already produced. 
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ought necessarily to compensate for the manifest insufficiencies of con- 
straint and of price. Competition becomes practicable less when it is fenced 
with codes and checked by umpires than when the competitors, small 
economic units and nations alike, show evidence of that self-control 
which the pursuit of a common object requires. Without a sense of that 
common object, the instinct of struggle, domesticated by complex, 
fragile attempts at education and social pressure, returns to the savage 
state. 

The disequilibrium caused by the unilateral development of individual 


egocentric tendencies ruins economic competition. 


Concluding Remarks 

The gift is rightly suspect in contemporary capitalism.” 

That system has diffused and intensified to a never-attained degree the 
cult of the acquisitive faculties and the passion for lucre; by its very func- 
tioning it contaminates and undervalues the gift. 

In this system we see honours heaped on the great beast growling over 
his charnel house and flattery given to the snarling little pug lying on his 
bone. To be sure, the human flame blazes up handsomely, or smoulders 
under the ashes. But the higher part of man is doubted: that part designated 
by words that have become a mockery: nobility, disinterestedness, respect 
for one’s fellow, service to others, giving oneself; that part in which practi- 
cal economics places no confidence; that part which suggests the conduct 
of four-footed creatures so devoid of reason as to forfeit themselves, 
against their own interest. 

In this climate, insufficiently studied gifts spring up. The two principal 
varieties are the purchase-by-gift™ and the alibi-gift. Capitalism cultivates 
the gift, it puts its mark on it, makes of it its creature. It is thus methodo- 
logically sound for capitalism not to show that the sums given away 
would redress the logic of the system, correct the vices of its functioning, 
or indicate a compromise between egocentric and altruistic behaviour. 

The essential thing lies elsewhere: the essential is indicated by the lines of 
true resistance to simplified egocentrism. It lies in a widespread total (we 
50It was suspect, for other reasons, in preceding systems. 

51 Worthy of study is the ‘tip’ to the submissive intellectual. One could distinguish the gratuity 
in money and the gratuity in kind. Also: the tip for the speech, the tip for the attitude, the 
tip for the written text. As La Fontaine already said: 

‘...and you who dedicate 
To the Gentlemen of finance 


Naughty books that are paid for very well.’ 
(‘L’avantage de la Science’, Fable XIX, Livre VIII). 
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have prospected only a corner of it) of transfers of resources without 
immediate mercantile counterpayment. 

These pseudo-gifts have crucial importance, 

1. because they are procedures imposed by historical evolution itself 
for the better management of contemporary economics; 

2. because they cannot fulfill their functions, even now, without some 
appeal to human motives that economics has left fallow; 

3. because they will reveal their full fertility on the day when the people 
of the West will rediscover, in the projection of common works to be 
accomplished jointly, the capacity for enthusiasm and for giving them- 
selves, that illumined their creative ages. 

But this is perhaps already too much to have said. Let us stop. We 
proposed an objective analysis of what is. Let us not yield, even ever so 
little, to our own preferences or our hopes. 
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AMERICAN VIEWS OF THE PAST 


Mostly, the past has been for men a strange country. Remote and 
inaccessible, its existence is accepted but not important. Known through 
the curious tales of occasional observers, it is meaningful only to the 
extent that it affords those who regard it reflected images of their own 
society. 

The first Americans were little occupied with the past. Although they 
read history, and wrote it, it was the history of their own times; the term 
in the seventeenth century referred more often to contemporaneous 
events than to those that had receded out of the memory of living men. 
Indeed, in a universe in which divine Providence interceded directly in the 
affairs of men, there was little purpose to the quest for antecedents; behind 
every action was the same ultimate cause. 

In the eighteenth century however, the past, as an unbroken sequence of 
steps toward the present, emerged with growing clarity in the conscious- 
ness of Americans. The general historicism of the era was influential on 
this side of the Atlantic as in Europe. As the universe fell into a natural 
order, it was a matter of course to regard the present as the product of a 
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chain of antecedent events, each link of which was worthy, not merely of 
curious attention, but of serious study and understanding. 

In the United States, the Revolution and the romantic nationalism of 
the nineteenth century magnified the importance of the past in the views 
of the citizens of the new republic, anxious to establish their identity as a 
nation. If history was, or appeared to be, increasingly serviceable also as a 
tool of analysis in theology and in social science, that simply added 
practical weight to interests already lively. 

By the last quarter of the century, concern with comprehension of the 
past was evident in the widespread popularity of historical writing, in the 
flourishing societies dedicated to its study, and by its prominent place in 
education. Most strikingly, Americans displayed that concern in con- 
nexion with the succession of great centennial celebrations between 1876 
and 1904, which offered them the opportunity for recollection. 

The publications and the orations these festivities touched off expressed 
what amounted to an official creed, which evoked universal public assent. 
These commemorations indicated that Americans had, by then, clearly 
established a meaning, directly relevant to their own situation, for all that 
had gone before in their history. 

Yet the tumult of the expositions, the resounding periods of the orators, 
could not altogether still the doubts that troubled a few Americans 
examining the meaning of their past. The hesitations were, at first, not 
openly expressed; they emerged in these years, as qualifications of, or 
reservations to, the generally accepted propositions. Not until the very 
end of the century were the dissenting views forthrightly published. 
After 1900 they received wider currency, but even then never displaced 
the older conception. Yet the wedges of doubt are significant revelations 
of deep changes in American evaluations of their country and their culture. 

This paper will outline briefly the underlying assumptions about the 
past that ran through the popular habits of thought in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the official creed, as it were. It will then indicate 
the nature of some changes in the views of the past in the half century that 
followed. The contrast may illuminate a significant aspect of American 
intellectual history. 

The past, by 1875, had acquired the attributes of continuity and 
regularity. It proceeded in a chain of natural causes and effects, not subject 
to interruption or caprice. Any given moment in time was inextricably 
linked to all that had gone before; and each day was the product of its 
antecedents. Bancroft still found God ‘visible in History’; but his Deity 
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acted through the steady unfolding of a plan rather than through unpre- 
dictable interruptions of the natural order. 

The plan was progress. Americans confidently believed that history 
was the record of man’s improvement which would continue indefinitely 
into the future. From this belief there followed necessarily a negative 
judgment of the past, which was invariably inferior to the present. Adjec- 
tives that connoted age had a clearly unfavourable implication. By contrast, 
terms of recency and youth were in themselves favourable; and what was 
progressive was self-evidently desirable. 

Yet, the past was not wholly a record of error and ignorance. It was also 
the future in process and contained within itself the origins of what was 
to come. It was possible, looking backward, to observe great achievements, 
landmarks on the path of human progress. Now and then men and 
institutions had torn themselves out of their context and had thrust them- 
selves forward toward the present. The men and the institutions of the 
present had therefore a particular affinity to those of their antecedents 
which had thus narrowed the gap between past and future. Many 
Americans, for instance, found it possible to recognise as their ancestors 
Elizabethan Englishmen, but not those of the fifteenth century, for 
Protestantism was counted one such forward-looking achievement. 

Looking backward at such events, Americans could make out another 


significant aspect of the past. For the past itself justified the changes of the 


present. Revolutionary change was inherent in the processes of progress; © 


and the heroic incidents of the past, related to those processes, themselves 
confirmed the validity of further changes. Although, therefore, the past 
in general was inferior to the present, those features of what had gone 
before that were related to change were worthy of admiration and 
emulation. 

Americans considered the incidence of such exceptional individuals and 
events particularly high in their own past. Their whole history was 
exceptional. It was the virtue of the New World to have been ever new, 
to have stood always in advance of the rest of the globe. American history, 
as the idealistic historians from Bancroft to Parkman to Rhodes had 
described it, was inherently progressive. It put in proper perspective the 
great transformations that Americans of the day hoped to see in their own 
society. By the same token, the virtue of the Founding Fathers was in part 
responsible for the excellence of their descendants. 

But the American past was not the exclusive heritage of those descen- 
dants. Precisely because of its mission of universal enlightenment, what had 
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happened in the United States was relevant to the future history of all the 
ples of the world. In 1900 it still made sense to proclaim, as Paine once 
had, that the cause of America was the cause of all mankind. 

The multitudes who had actually migrated to the New World certainly 
had a stake in its past. It was true, the bulk of American immigrants were 
peasants, pessimistic in their own view of life and alien to the very idea 
of progress. It was true, almost all the newcomers lacked any historical 
consciousness whatsoever. Peasant memories rarely ran back beyond the 
recollections of living men; and even such people as the Jews, who were 
aware of a distinctive past, had no sense of chronology or of orderly 
historical development. The past the immigrants had left was a mélange 
of recent events, of mythical heroes, and of a by-gone golden age, inextri- 
cably confused. With that past they had broken in the very act of coming 
to the United States. Once here, however, they had an immediate portion 
in the American past; it was for them too that independence was pro- 
claimed, that Washington stood at Valley Forge. And even the Negroes 
found the American past meaningful in terms of their hopes for the future, 
although with more difficulty, since they suffered in a discriminatory 

resent. 

’ The belief that history was the record of man’s progress, past to present, 
the belief that the great events of the past were acts of liberation, and the 
belief that the United States had a mission of universal import survived 
beyond the last quarter of the nineteenth century. But while these notions 
were being proclaimed in Philadelphia and Chicago and St. Louis, subtle 
changes in attitude were in preparation that would give them a radicall 
new context. : 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century Americans were increasingly 
sensitive to the obligation of subjecting their views of the past to the 
verification of science. Earlier writers had of course known the need of 
conscientious scrutiny of evidence. But they had generally approached the 
task with the faith that the truth was already known to them. The factual 
detail was malleable in their hands because its function was primarily 
that of illustrating the larger truth. It was perfectly logical from this point 
of view to omit or alter details in the interests of that larger truth. 

The scientific historians, particularly those in the universities after 1900, 
enshrined the rules of evidence in a professional canon. These writers had 
their leading assumptions too, as we have repeatedly been told. But in 
their eyes, the fact was absolutely intractable; in any encounter, the 
general idea or ideal had to yield to the specific detail. Often this entailed 
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substantial revisions of the accepted version of the American past. So the 
academic historians rewrote the story of the American revolution and of 
the Puritan settlement and drew the portraits of the leading characters in 
terms much less flattering than earlier. 

Such revisions undermined the confidence of some Americans in the 
exceptional nature of their own development. The newer historians 
emphasised in the American past the identical forces, often material forces, 
that seemed to have operated elsewhere. Mostly the scientific historians 
proceeded on the assumption that history was the product of general laws 
to which nations and individuals alike were subject; and indeed, in the 
effort to endow their discipline with scientific attributes, some were 
tempted to seek general laws of historical development either through 
analogy with the physical sciences or by deduction from the principles 
expounded in the sciences of man and of society. 

The notion that physics or chemistry might supply a precise model for 
history was attractive but difficult to work out, although Brooks and 
Henry Adams persistently speculated on the possibility. Sociology was 
hardly more stimulating; the science of society supplied some helpful 
concepts, but in the United States it was predominantly a practical science 
and unhistorical in orientation. 

Anthropology furnished the most interesting clues toward a scientific 
understanding of the past. The science of man was, as a matter of course, 
preoccupied with theories of human development. Through most of the 7 
beginning of the twentieth century, widely read European and American | 
anthropologists had devoted themselves to schemes for classifying 
the various species of man, for defining the human races. Influenced by the 
geneticists, they were disposed to believe that heredity was binding in the 
transmission of social characteristics and that racial qualities, passing from 
generation to generation, determined the course of human history. A good 
deal of effort went into the investigation of racial strains and into assess- 
ment of their historical import. The influence of anthropological ideas 
penetrated the writings of many historians, as long debates over the germ 
theory and over the Teutonic quality of American civilisation testified. 

I have no wish to exaggerate the influence of the historians as a group. 
Their writings were effective to the extent that they conformed to the 
more general direction of scientific influences on American thought and on 
American views of the past. Among intellectuals, the conflict over evolu- 
tion had just drawn to a close. Already battered by the older biblical 
criticism, by the revelations of geology and astronomy, and by Darwinism, 
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educated men had by now surrendered the literal biblical account of 
creation and of human history. They had come to accept the long time 
span in which the earth had existed without man; they had learned to 
"recognise that man’s life on earth was well over six thousand years old, and 
they were no longer surprised at the suggestion of man’s affinity to, 
or descent from, some other primate. Many had, indeed, adjusted their 
own faith in progress to these evolutionary concepts in the Spencerian or 
some other fashion. 

But at the end of the nineteenth century these concepts were only just 
beginning to penetrate popular consciousness. The enormous esteem in 
which science was held, on account of its practical, pragmatically tested 
achievements, lent credibility to these ideas. Yet, to accept them involved 
a painful and reluctant surrender of long-held explanations of man’s place 
in the Universe. The response was sometimes one of complete credulity; 
the lost continent of Atlantis, life on Mars and in the bowels of the earth, 
the New Science, made as much sense to the readers of Sunday supple- 
ments and the popular magazines as the paleolithic era or the lost civilisa- 
tion of Minoa. Or the response could be one of shock and indignant 
rejection. Henry Ford declared history was the bunk because it diminished 
the grandeur of the past he was coming to venerate. In the same way, Bill 
Thompson and his followers refused categorically to accept the degrada- 
tion of the heroic men and events of American history. And the Scopes 
trial was a confused and inchoate protest against a science which seemed 
to denigrate the dignity of man by making less of his past. Stubborn 
fundamentalism was a momentary refuge. But all the evidence was on the 
side of science; and the evolutionary concepts won their way into popular 
thought, just as the new history conquered the text-books of the 1920’s. 

Whatever its particular manifestations, science had a restrictive effect 
upon American views of the past. By defining the past in terms of general 
laws, those who applied science to history reduced the role of the individual 
and minimised his part in shaping the past. At the same time, science in the 
various forms of its application brought into question the idea of progress 
as a valid description of the historical process. Henry and Brooks Adams 
and others took an explicitly pessimistic position. More generally, the 
emphasis on objectivity and impersonality, encouraged by these attitudes, 
implicitly denied the possibility of judgments about the values of the 
ptesent and the future and therefore destroyed the possibility of judgment 
about the direction of the developments of the past. 

Perhaps Americans, or some groups among them, acquiesced in the 
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limited view of the past that science permitted them because their own 
lives no longer enjoyed the inner certainty of complete continuity between 
past and present. While the accepted creed of progress still dominated 
men’s thought everywhere, it is possible, by the turn of the century, to 
discern incongruous ideas juxtaposed with it. 

The local colour literature of the last decades of the nineteenth century 
had made popular a style of nostalgic reminiscence about the past. In novels, 
short stories, and poetry a generation of writers had celebrated the peculiar 
characteristics of places that had once been good and beautiful but that 
were now fading into a gloomy decline. In its point of view, this whole 
genre was unoptimistic. It extolled the virtues of the past and decried the 
evils of the present. Therefore it denied progress. 

These writings were particularly the products of New England and of 
the Old South. It was understandable enough why Yankees should view 
their past darkly under the reflected shadows of the present. The Civil 
War had sapped the best energies of the section; its people knew they 
were declining in importance even at home; and the whole region steadily 
lost national influence. The more sensitive New Englanders felt themselves 
outdistanced by vigorous competitors elsewhere and blamed their own 
loss of vitality upon changes in the composition of the region; the 
original sturdy farming stock had given way to a degenerate foreign 
population, crowded into great cities and divorced by heredity and en- 
vironment from the sources of the section’s strength. 

In the South the men who had passed through the harsh ordeals of the 
Civil War and of Reconstruction also looked back nostalgically to a 
by-gone happy era. Idealising plantation society, they were inclined to 
ascribe to it all the virtues of which their own lives were deficient. The 
chivalry, the honour, and the gracious living so conspicuously absent in 
the present, they painted prominently into their picture of the past; and 
like the New Englanders, the Southerners indulged themselves in remini- 
scences of a golden age. 

In both sections the developments of these attitudes had characteristic 
consequences. There wasa strong emphasis on the necessity for maintaining 
the old virtues through strict family life and through traditional religious 
observances. There was also strong pride of ancestry; Yankees and 
Southerners were much concerned with the role of their forefathers in the 
making of the nation. In both sections heredity was exceedingly important, 
marriage, family life, access to voluntary societies, and other social 
activities revolved about it. In both sections there was a consciousness 
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that historical development had proceeded desirably until some defined 
date, at which the past had taken a sudden reversal, and after which a 
decline had set in. 

Strains of this thinking penetrated literature that the whole nation read 
in the early twentieth century. So it was often newness that was the 
villain—the incoming industrialist who disrupted the old way of life of 
the New England village, or the carpet-bagging merchant in the southern 
county, or the banker or railroad-builder in the western prairies. By 
contrast the primitive husbandmen, the simple fishermen, the cowboys, 
the planters, were the heroes. 

In these attitudes two momentous assumptions were involved. First, 
progress no longer was a continuous process, but rather one that pro- 
ceeded to some cut-off point; thereafter the appearance of progress was 
delusive and concealed a host of hidden evils. Secondly, as a practical 
matter, an ancestry that antedated the cut-off point was a legitimate test of 
social desirability, of the extent to which any people really belonged in 
America. 

As these ideas gained currency they affected profoundly the elements of 
the population that had had no such ancestry. The open quality of the 
American view of the past had until then given immigrants and Negroes 
a stake in it. The shift of the terms in which that past was described to an 
exclusive hereditary basis posed the question of whether such people 
could properly share in it; and that question obliged all those ‘outsiders’ 
to justify their role in American history as in American life. There followed 
the long fruitless arguments over the nationality and religion of Columbus. 
Or, was it actually Columbus who was the first discoverer and not a 
Norseman or an Irishman or a Pole? There were zealous searchings of 
colonial records for hints of the saving presence of some forerunner of 
each American group. There were bitter disputes as to the identity of the 
Scotch-Irish and as to the role of various folk in the successive American 
wars. 

Behind all this searching of the past was the eagerness to find a place in 
advance of the cut-off point, to establish oneself in the United States 
before the abrupt change that altered its history. The quest emphasised 
more than ever the importance of the turning point; and it suggests the 
utility of further inquiry into the nature of the concept itself. 

It will not be fruitful to pass judgment on the particular dates men 
selected. Henry Adams went back to the thirteenth century for his decisive 
change. His more perspicacious brother, Charles Francis, writing about 
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Quincy, fixed on 1825 when the railroad appeared. Others of their con- 
temporaries hit on the Civil War. But the year selected is less important 
than the fact that so many of these people were making a selection. 

They were doing so because, in these fitful decades, Americans had 
frequently had the opportunity to wonder whether human history was 
not open to abrupt turnings. The depressions of 1893 and 1907 had each 
evoked widespread fears that all American history to that point had come 
to an end, and that a new era was about to begin. Strikes, from the Pullman 
strike to the coal strike to the steel strike, produced similar predictions. 
Through much of the thinking about the end of the frontier and through 
much of the argument about conservation ran the same frightening 
thoughts. 

Sometimes, it was true, these speculations located the cut-off point in 
the future rather than in the past or present. The widespread popularity 
of apocalyptic literature in the opening years of the century was sympto- 
matic. Stories about the ruin of old civilisations or about the forthcoming 
end of the world appeared frequently in the popular magazines and on 
the shelves of the booksellers. These stories occasionally took a scientific 
form, or they might be didactic in purpose as in the novels of Jack London. 
But their central incident was a cataclysm, a violent terminus to the 
peaceful historical process. 

Against this background, the new cyclical theories of historical develop- 
ment are understandable. Already Brooks Adam’s Law of Civilisation and 
Decay had analysed the rise and fall of cultures in terms of a combination 
of economic and racial factors, to arrive at the discouraging conclusion 
that the disintegration of American power was approaching. Just before 
the World War, the distinguished anthropologist Madison Grant, in a 
widely read book, The Passing of the Great Race, saw in history the elabora- 
tion of primal racial forces and lamented that the American branch of the 
Aryan race had already passed its zenith. Shortly after the war, Spengler’s 
dismal predictions reached the United States; and the second post-war 
period found Toynbee a Book-of-the-Month-Club selection. None of 
these works influenced the writing of history. Nor were they read as 
history; those who turned to them sought a foretaste of disaster rather than 
information about, or understanding of, any aspect of the past. The 
significance of the vogue of these books lay in the expression they gave to 
fears already current; they clothed the general dread of some apocalyptic 
calamity in the garb of scientific history. 

In this perspective, the First World War and the disasters that followed 
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—depression, war again, and the atom bomb—were items in a familiar 
series. Each brought home to widening circles the possibility of some 
imminent turning point at which their future course would take a 
perilously new direction. And just as earlier the certainty of future progress 
had been associated in men’s minds with the view of a past that was 
progress, so now, increasingly, the fears of some menacing discontinuity 
in the future was associated with the view of a past that contained within 
it some abrupt and decisive turning point. 

By the side of the old conception of the past as continuous progress, 
led by the New World, there had emerged, in the half century after 1875, 
the new and contradictory attitude toward history as the product of 
rigid rules subject to uncontrollable turnings. The new view did not 
crowd out the old. Indeed men often incongruously joined strains of 
both—in New Deal thinking, for instance. But the very co-existence was a 
change. This was a sign that some of the certainty of spirit that had 
animated Americans through the nineteenth century had disappeared. If 
there were alternative modes regarding the past, that was an indication 
of uncertainty in the view of the future. 
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COSMIC SCIENCE AND WISDOM 
IN CLASSIC PHILOSOPHY 


Can our present-day anxieties be stated in terms of the ancient world? 
Can this be done without risking the accusation of self-deception or 
pedantry? That is the question. 

Hellenism in en vogue; there is satisfaction in defining in ever more 
exact terms a new aspect, long underestimated, of Greek grandeur. A 
certain ‘modernism’ cannot be denied to Greek thought: a tendency that 
existed then as it does now. Two millennia and more have trimmed down 
what was pretensions: tricks and scandals of innovation become less impor- 
tant; the essence of contributions becomes apparent, distilled by the labour 
of preceding centuries. It remains sure that the Greeks faced new human 
circumstances with the vigour of youth and with intelligence, and 
launched themselves freely upon the path of world discovery. This is truly 
modern: modern for us as it was for the Greeks of the third century B.c. 
A comparison between such experiences may be worth while. 

With one reservation, however: Greek thought in no way aims at the 
evaluation of objective science; rather it is a systematic view of the contra- 
dictory problems facing man during a time of progress and scientific 
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demands. Who, at any time, would expect a world view to possess 
universality and permanent validity? But the influence of a ‘scientific’ 
vision on man and his reaction to its hold on him, these are permanent 
and universal factors, if measured by the yardstick of history, at least, and 
prescinding from the infinitely slow progress of biological evolution. 
Permanence in human matters is an unreasonable demand. 

Our subject is ‘wisdom’. This, at the moment, is not in too good 
repute. It smacks of mediocrity, of middle-class mentality, of self- 
constraint in spite of events. But all this is not said aloud. As a matter of 
fact, centuries of French civilisation have endowed the word wisdom 
(sagesse) with complex power, both ethical and social, which have made. 
it untranslatable, even into those tongues whence it derived its first 
qualities and its form. But the essential philosophic relations implicit in 
the notion were indeed the same in ancient times and in our own day. 

The problem of wisdom is connected with those of happiness and of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps for the Greeks, the happiness of wisdom consisted above all in 
the activity of the mind in its search for knowledge (copia) and, as we 
shall see, remained unchanged for them. When, however, Aristotle 
endowed with philosophic significance the word which vaguely meant 
‘the favour of the gods’ (es8o1povia), he thereby understood simul- 
taneously the ‘good living’ and the ‘good doing’; in other words, 
physical and moral well-being under the aegis of wisdom. If the word 
retained some, however little, of its religious aspect, no Greek would 
have been surprised; ‘untaught’ wisdom had been proclaimed by 
Euripides as superior to the voluntary acquisition of virtue.’ As for the 
Romans, in defining the idea by the terms sapientia and prudentia, they 
meant either a ‘native inclination’ which resembled that “moral intuition’ 
leading to the good (just as the other senses spontaneously arrive at 
corporal well-being), or a kind of ‘foresight’ which implies experience 
and aids action: knowledge, accordingly, but such as produces security 
and (we must believe it) the embellishment of life. When they wrote the 
Greek word philosophia the intellectual component not only became 
markedly more abstract, but it was weighted down with the tremendous 
heritage of Greek thought. At any rate, philosophic happiness and wisdom 
were inconceivable without knowledge. 

But knowledge of what? Of the universe, of Man, or of the gods? It is 
common knowledge that the ancient Ionic philosophers had tried to arrive 


1Euripides, Hippolytus, 78-81. 
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at an understanding of the physical universe only—had reconstructed it 
imaginatively from known facts of tradition or from simple mechanical 
experiences. The force and the intellectual clearness of these attempts 
are admirable; they are projections of a human vitality healthy 
enough to forget its real problems in the attempt to possess itself of the 
external world. Pythagoras and Empedocles progressed in their thinking 
along different paths, from theurgy to medicine, to biological speculation. 
Anaxagoras and the Sophists were interested in the various modes of 
thought and of expression. Man continued to see himself at closer and 
closer range, though, it is true, from the most generic viewpoints. The 
Socratic revolution had to arrive before Man himself could become the 
chief object of philosophic inquiry, taking the place of the cosmos. It is 
true that the Delphic “Know Thyself’ could not prevent Socrates from 
speculation on the cosmos: Aristophanes” allusions in The Clouds 
certainly had some-meaning. Posterity, however, did not err concerning 
the essential novelty of Socrates’ message. Man’s knowledge and the 
structure of his moral equilibrium—‘wisdom’ and the condition of 
personal happiness—viewed less from the physical or physiological than 
from the psychological angle, were both proclaimed to be the results of 
a rational analysis aimed solely at the investigation of the truth; the guilty 
or the unhappy man, being merely ignorant, could still aspire to virtue or 
to happiness. 

Nevertheless, a number of the philosophical heirs of Socrates—and not 
the least legitimate ones—pushed on towards the cynicism and the 
hedonism of the Cyrenaics who despised speculative inquiry and aimed at 
the individual man’s wisdom through effort or pleasure. The problem of 
the over-all ultimate good is thus set outside and placed beyond all cosmic 
science. For Pyrrho (365-275 B.c.) it becomes perfect calm reached by 
indifference, submission to the necessities of existence, but without taking 
part in the universe, and so far removed from any doctrine that the Sage 
is forced to be silent. The contrast with the position taken by the Ionians 
is complete: To the systems dealing with the universe there is opposed the 
rehabilitation of the individual, not as a microcosm as he will appear 
later, but autonomous in the affirmation of his demands. 

Such an attitude, however, could not prevail at a time when scientific 
curiosity tended to become more and more exacting: the astronomical 
system had been reconstituted by Eudoxus of Cnidos; the conquests of 
Alexander the Great were about to enlarge at one bound the outlook on 


2Cf. Otto Weinreich, Einfuehrung zu Aristophanes, I, Zuerich, 1952, pp. LKXXVIII et seq. 
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all forms of knowledge for the Greeks of Hellas. Perhaps the chief merit 
of Aristotle (385-322 B.c.) was that all this did not serve to turn his head. 
Aspiring to complete knowledge, he knew how to organise encyclopaedic 
research from all points of view. It cannot be said, however, that his 
philosophy suggests any substantial coherence between cosmic science 
and wisdom. Far from it. His world system, digressive as it was, did not 
establish any intimate connexion between Being, in so far as it is being; 
eternal infinite time, and the first Heaven, perfect motion; the supra- 
lunar spheres; the sub-lunar mixed bodies, where rational man occupied 
the highest rank. Nor was there any connexion between this picture of 
the universe and his Ethics, which is empiric and entirely eclectic. This 
conscious way of life, depending as it does upon the fortuitous, aiming at 
what is desirable and pleasurable, though with the exercise of prudence, 
measure, self-mastery, joining good will and reasonableness: this may well 
represent a mixture of wisdom and of the pursuit of happiness; though 
without any particular stress or justification and without the slightest 
allusion to the general order of the universe. The small allowance that 
Aristotle made for the problems of the future which might trouble men’s 
minds is best revealed by that all too timely positivism of some of his 
political or sociological opinions. He is always envisaging the city-state, 
at a time when empires are in the offing. He regards the slave as a ‘living 
tool’ at a time when the Cynics had already proposed that Man be 
recognised as a being beyond all social conventions and factors. 


For it was the political drama that brought about the moral crisis. 
During the last three decades of the fourth century, the Greeks saw them- 
selves thrust from an accomplished and finished way of life into an 
uncertain mode of existence in the midst of disorder. Hardly had the hope 
been formulated of a domination of the world in its infinite variety by 
Macedonian arms and Greek thought, when the death of Alexander and 
the raging ambitions of the Diadochi made real all the appearances of 
chaos, of a chaos often ‘bestial’. The annihilation of the cities could be 
foreseen, even though the most famous of them, Athens, Sparta, Argos, 
or Corinth, still figured as the stakes of battles. The time of the empires 
had come, extensive and varied and under monarchical rule. But their 
gestation was troubled and carried on in the midst of prodigious up- 
heavals. Sieges, famines, and foreign occupation repeatedly were the 
ordeals of the Athens where Epicurus elaborated his teachings. No citizen 
was ever sure that on the following day he would not find himself ruined, 
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separated from his kinfolk, carried off into slavery. The issues which 
divided the Greek sovereigns were so large that the common man, unable 
to measure their implications, scarcely remembered anything of them 
except the catastrophes of which he was the victim. Two ideas were 
dominant: that of Chance and that of Fate; the worship of Tyche (goddess 
of Fortune), of the fortuitous, gains adherents everywhere; Tyche of the 
individuals, of the cities, of the states. Happiness may come from her, but 
all you are sure of is the unexpected. 

Science, on the other hand, organised the universe more and more; it 
calculated the movement of the celestial phenomena, tried to explain those 
of life, classified the living species, and learned better to know and to 
describe the earth. And where the Greeks had always prized the pleasure 
afforded by the activity of the mind, they now tasted the joy of personal 
contentment granted by the pursuit of scientific research, of pure 
erudition. 

In these circumstances, the man of the time may be pictured as simul- 
taneously under constraint and free: Freed from the narrow commands 
of the city (although Aristotle still was accused of lack of piety, and 
Epicurus punctiliously paid homage to the gods of Athens); freed from 
many social prejudices, even from many civic duties. But he was under 
the constraint of a universe, whose evidence more and more passed 
beyond human terms. He was without responsibility (except towards the 
family) and without protection against unforeseen accidents. If his mind 
could enrich itself by objective knowledge and psychological experiences, 
if it was less dependent on caste, on political party, on the narrow 
nationalism of the city, it was nonetheless troubled, and anxious for 
absolute relations, and confronted by the question of what was possible 
and what impossible in the field of ethics. 

This clearly points to the risk of confusion, the need for new teachings 
adapted to a world and a mentality both changed in equal measure. The 
Greek of that epoch was waiting for a lucid experience and systematic 
account of the relations between rational knowledge and individual 
morality. Was it possible for the mind to make such an effort? After 
twenty-three hundred years it still seems marvellous that two coherent 
yet different solutions—one by Epicureanism, the other by Stoicism— 
were propounded to put a prompt end to this anxiety. 


Epicurus arrived at Athens from Samos about 307-306 B.c.; Zeno from 
Citium about 300 B.c. The difference in their ages is five years. They are 
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in the full bloom of youth, in their thirties or a little more. In the atmo- 
sphere of the great seat of learning, they will formulate the two doctrines 
most fitting to combine the emotional and the intellectual aspirations of 
man. But in opposing directions and, as it were, in contradictory terms. 

It is no less idle to criticise the physics of Epicurus as childish (the 
Ancients did so immediately), than it is to extol that science as a preview 
of modern atomic theory (a matter of propaganda rather than science). 
With the postulate of the three infinitudes—the infinite number of 
indestructible atoms, infinite time and infinite void—the doctrine both 
gives rise to and destroys cosmic pluralism. Leucippus and Democritus, 
during the age of Anaxagoras and of Socrates, had created this forceful 
system. According to them, the wild scattering in every direction, causing 
the shocks, the clinging together and the whirlwinds of invisible atoms, 
had its origin in the very existence of the void where these impenetrable 
bodies had to move about since it provided no resistance to movement. 
Epicurus distorted this conception in two directions in order to find a more 
inevitable cause for the grouping of the atoms; weighty, as he conceived 
them, he had them fall eternally in the bottomless void. And as the vertical 
movement of their fall at constant speed would have prevented any con- 
tact between them, he imagined that at some unforeseen moment of their 
fall, each one of them swerved, no matter in how small a degree, from its 
prescribed path (tapéyxAots or in Latin: clinamen). Shocks and contacts 
followed each other of necessity. And the origin of beings and of worlds, 
perpetually becoming and all of them fated for destruction (which frees 
the primary elements for new adventures and new combinations), was 
thus the result of a simple interplay of chance happenings in infinite 
number in eternal time. 

This cosmology accordingly rested on a combination of chance and of 
necessity; it was, as it were, a response to the double nightmare of 
the period in which it took shape. ‘Good sense’ opposed to this vision the 
concept of an order in the world; but this difficulty was resolved by the 
very modern doctrine of the law of large quantities: The ‘laws of nature’ 
(foedera naturae of Lucretius) were not denied. They were the results of 
balance, analogous to the permanence of living species which persisted 
long enough to appear indestructible to ephemeral observers. Thus, while 
he postulated a universe of fragmentation—the perpetual atomic motion, 
permanent uncertainty—the Epicurean gave an account of the world (the 
one he inhabited and experienced) which was as rigorously organised as if 
he had been the most convinced determinist. For that very reason 
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abnormalities were excluded from this world.* Man, both body and soul, 
was made up of atoms in hierarchic order, just as the animal was. The 
doctrine purported—without any further postulate and based on the same 
principles—to give an account of man’s conscience and of the serene life 
of the gods who, corporeal but without passion, lived between the worlds' 
(intermundi) in their dwelling places. 

In contrast to this infinite universe, whose apparent organisation 
(always partial, imperfect and on the verge of being extinguished) was the 
result of an indefinite succession of chance encounters, stands the closed 
and rational world of the Stoics. 

The methodology of the ancient physicist of Ionia seems to have 
influenced their choice of a dominating element: Fire, as proposed already 
by the famous Heraclitus. Surrounding the world, fire, in its supreme 
sublimation, that is to say, endowed with intelligence and the sense of 
beauty, both penetrates and sustains the world. It shines brilliantly in the 
divine stars; it is found more or less hidden, more or less degraded, in the 
most obscure material forms, in earth, in water.’ It takes but a spark of it 
to animate the human being. But what does this ‘intelligence and artistry’ 
signify? Doubtless, it simply means that, since the order and the move- 
ment of the stars are both beautiful and mathematically determined, 
whatever one imagines to exist beyond them and of which they are the 
emanation (for our senses can perceive nothing higher than they) ought 
to possess these qualities to the highest degree. 

Also of astral origin is the rigorous determinism which in this physical 
system connects all causes and justifies thereby divine premonitions, for 
such premonitions only manifest a deep sense of world order, in which 
each moment contains and determines the future; and which imposes fate 
and fatality on men no less than on things. The astronomic cycles have 
helped to give a picture of the periodic recurrences of the universe itself: 
fire, the creator, alternating between distension (by condensation) and 
tension (by effusion or expansion), shapes the world and destroys it in 
conflagration (&rUpeors) so that it may be reborn. But chance is banished 
from this new cycle of events, just as it is banished from the course of the 
stars; the same individuals, the same events as in former cycles will re 
appear in the same order until the time of the next conflagration.* 


3Lucretuis, De natura rerum, II, 700-729; V, 837-924. 

4 Ibid. I, 646-651 (ethical formula); III, 18-24 (Homeric vision); V, 146-199 (general theories 
on physical organisation); V, 1161-1240 (superstition: false conception of the gods). . 

5 Cicero, De natura deorum, II, 23-28. 

6Cf. L. Robin, La pensée grecque et l’origine de l’esprit scientifique (Paris, 1923), p. 418. 
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We have here a compromise between the becoming and the eternal 
within a severely mechanistic framework, a strange history of repetition 
in which every incident has an existence both constant and momentary . . . 
But we cannot deny the genius of a pantheism which puts Reason into the 
world as an agent of a providential order, both as the regulating element 
and material diffusion at every degree of existence. Nor can we negate 
the value of a physical picture of the cosmos which, though not new, was 
sufficiently coherent to assure itself a long future and was able to explain 
even the unexpected by the succession of causes. 

These two systems of philosophy are monistic and materialistic. They 
are opposed to Platonic dualism and far removed from the hybrid com- 
bination offered by the Aristotelian system. They are therefore exposed to 
two dangers: they diminish Man and they make the Divine uncertain. 

Is it possible for a concept of man to abstract from man? That would 
certainly be a worth-while attempt: With all ‘humanism’ erased from the 
cosmos, we would only be able to submit to its contingencies or to its 
necessity. But what good, then, would be our knowledge of it? Would it 
force us to resign ourselves? Probably. 

The theological insufficiency thus becomes apparent. The inert gods of 
Epicureanism are no more necessary to the universe than they are to man; 
the contingency of their birth just misses perfection; their duration and 
their plurality are without any bearing. The divine fire of Stoicism may 
be indispensable to the texture of the material world as it simultaneously 
governs its origin and its cycles. But if it fulfills this function without any 
intention, why call it God? If, on the other hand, it has an intention, how 
is it possible to overlook or fail to recognise the strange difference between 
it and the astral deities? 

These two dangers and their interdependence are described in one of 
Alain’s Definitions: ‘If God were as certain as a fact, goodwill would be 
lowered to mechanical necessity and there would be no good and no evil.’ 
Epicureanism has this further defect that its gods are but a useless postu- 
late—at least, apparently so. 

However, actually both these doctrines are concerned with the human 
problem such as it appeared so tragically in the historic epoch in which 
they took form. 

When Epicurus wrote an enormous Physics in thirty-five books, when 
he made Abstracts of this and returned to the same subject in his Letters to 
Pythocles and to Herodotus, he did not approach his subject in the manner 
of the old Ionian physiologoi. Even though he seems to take the world for 
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his subject, the end he has in view is man; the intention is to do away with 
all the passions which torment him and in this way to create a spiritual 
peace (&tapa§i«) which will permit him to pass calmly through all the 
vicissitudes of life without fear of death or afterlife. This is clearly 
discernible in the Physics of Lucretius, who, too much of a poet, too 
tormented himself, too embroiled (in spite of himself, perhaps) in a 
society torn by political passions, could not conceal that beyond the 
certainties of the natural sciences, his interest was man—man, the incurable, 
both pitiful and exasperating—bent on refusing the health-giving draught, 
which (Lucretius was sure) would have cured him. 

For the Stoics, no less, ‘the commerce of men with the gods’ is as 
fundamental a part of doctrine as the reality of the cosmic God. What an 
inspiring formula it was, which gathered up whatever had remained of 
the ideology of the former city-state and at the same time transcended the 
geopolitical confusion consequent upon the formation of the empires, 
offering to man the goal of spiritual unity in a universal émrdééeia, in other 
words, total diminution of passions, and of suffering! Is this not a divine 
attitude? And does not man share in this divinity which has communicated 
to him a minute portion of its fire? 

Can it not therefore be said, in all fairness, that these two materialistic 
systems are in reality “anthropocosmologies’—descriptions of the world in 
terms of man’s functions? Are they so consciously, or not? When Epicurus, 
after having established and put into motion all the elements of a universe 
where chance (tUxn) is the ruler, commits himself to a de facto causality 
which, in this universe, permits him to demonstrate as necessary mechan- 
isms the ills of ambition and of love as well as the faults of the senses, the 
phases of the moon, the pseudomiracles of infernal spirits (les avernes) ot 
the magnet, earthquakes and epidemics—he pursues the fatal path of the 
most generic type of human reasoning.’ It might be said that beyond the 
analysis of the facts there is as a decorative background the vision of 
the eternal rain of the atoms in infinite void. But, in truth, there is no such 
thing. For, where Epicureanism returns in its physics to human rational- 
ism, Stoicism in its physical system has returned to the emotional factors; 
it explains the condensation from which the world was born by love and 
the generative élan of the primordial fire, and it sees the universe trans- 
fused by a divine Providence, without which the rigorous structure 


7Lucretius, op. cit., III, 41 et seq.; IV, 1037 et seq.; IV, 379 et seq. (illusions of sight); V. 706 
et seq. (phases of the moon); and the whole of Book VI (beginning at V, 43, on the physical 
mirabilia. 
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guaranteed by the fire would never arrive at the point of creating a 
philosophy. 

And yet how ardently they both protested against being considered 
anthropocentric! What a mockery is made of human design by “the laws 
of chance’, the plurality of worlds, the very intoxication of physical 
destruction and the vanishing of planets! What an annihilation of human 
vanities lies in the rigorous determinism of the Stoics and in these cyclical 
recurrences whose automatic action denies man even the satisfaction which 
he commonly might expect from a ‘renewal’! 

All these powerful creations of the mind contain the essence of a dramatic 
struggle. Coming after Socrates, they cannot conceive of a world outside 
of man; yet the context of the psychological atmosphere demands at the 
same time that cosmic knowledge be set in order and that these doctrines 
bring comfort to lost souls. But if they were to yield to these two-fold 
demands, could they escape a new kind of anthropomorphism, more 
dangerously subtle than that which had peopled Greece with beautiful 
human shapes bedecked with the names of gods: one which endowed the 
universe with the reason and the sensibility of mortal men? Surely, this 
was not Wisdom! 


Wisdom presupposes a choice—in other words, liberty. Yet in the case 
of Epicureanism and Stoicism we are confronted by two aspects of cosmic 
constraint: Chance and Fatality. This is the issue of the dramatic conflict. 

Epicurus cut the knot with heroic rashness. It was his wish to save 
liberty; and the polemic against his Stoic adversaries had strongly 
reinforced this wish. But he could not place his liberty in a world where 
he had released the hazards of the three infinities (time, the void, and the 
number of atoms)—hazards, moreover, which had no beginning. He 
allowed each atom a kind of biological somersault—a single one!—which 
at some indefinite moment, made it swerve from its vertical fall, thus 
making possible contacts, shocks, repercussions, and aggregations which 
gave birth to the worlds. An elementary form of freedom thus was at the 
roots of the universe—contradicting the rigorous determinism of 
Democritus, but being the great laughing-stock for the mechanistic 
physicists and the logicians. Indeed, could anything be more arbitrary? 
Nothing, perhaps but to substitute for the notion of ‘life-element’ that of 
‘matter-element’, or to postulate that of ‘“matter-life’ . . . 

But even if he had gone that far, Epicurus would not have solved the 
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problems of moral freedom more readily.* Lucretius depicts him as con- 
templating the misery of the human soul: ‘... he understood that the 
vessel itself was the cause of his misfortune, that by his own fault (vitio) all 
was corrupted within which had been brought thereto from outside, no 
matter how advantageous it might be: it was, he saw it well, a flowing 
vessel, with holes, that would never be filled, no matter how great the 
effort; or one so dreadfully infected that it poisoned everything that was 
poured into it’ (VI, 17-23). Was this original sin? One might say that it 
was. And yet Lucretius, like Epicurus, has confidence in learning, believes 
in the healing of those ‘anguished’ hearts, or of those that “are carried 
away by their maddening griefs’ through the mere knowledge of the 
‘teaching of truth’.’ What feeble and yet sublime inconsistencies these are! 
Besides, Epicurus himself, facing physical ills and death, had given an 
example of heroic serenity, had overcome the feelings of pain by reviving 
by his will his memories of friendships and the task accomplished. But is 
such action not equivalent to surpassing by far the possible consequences 
of the ‘free accident’ which the atom in its flight is capable of? The pessi- 
mistic experience of life’ does not correspond to the ‘primordial freedom’ 
which is contained within the atom; nor does the high measure of saint- 
hood which the Master achieved by his own effort correspond to the 
complications of the many accidents from which, according to this 
doctrine, each organism arises. 

Notwithstanding, Epicureanism excels in having maintained in its 
system of physics this atomic germ of liberty. Stoicism had to admit it 
grudgingly. It argues with itself at length in order to persuade itself that 
man, no matter how much his life is determined by the concatenation of 
causes, is none the less free. The treatise of Cicero, On Fate (De Fato), shows 
the efforts of Chrysippus to escape simultaneously from the logical 
doctrine of Necessity of the Megarian Diodorus and from the psychological 
pragmatism of Carneades who asserts that Man has ‘some power’; this 
“second founder’ of the Stoa wanted to establish himself as the arbiter 
between necessity and liberty, to distinguish between ‘perfect and 
principal’ causes and ‘auxiliary and immediate’ ones in order to preserve 


8He does not do it. The ‘liberty’ of the atom precedes the birth of life: Lucretius, op. cit., Il, 
865-901, and above all, 902-930. See also: Ibid., 963-990. 

*Lucretius, op. cit., III, 307-322. 

10On this fatalistic pessimism, see Lucretius, op. cit., V, 1233-1235 (Usque ades res humanas jus 
abdita quaedam obterit et pulchros fascis saevasque securis proculcare ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur), 
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at least the responsibility of human consent. Laborious quibbles, these— 
very often serving good intentions. On the moral plane, it must be 
admitted, Stoicism does not hesitate to assert that there are things ‘which 
depend on us’ and that in the middle region of ‘seemliness’ (1& xa6rykovtar) 
we can aspire to the ‘natural and not-necessary good’. But the position, 
nevertheless, remains a troubled one; the solution is incomplete, perhaps 
too formal. It palliates rather than convinces. 

Cicero prefers, however, the viewpoint of Chrysippus to the Epicurean 
artifice of the clinamen. Perhaps he does this because of the two ethical 
postulates, liberty and activity, he unconsciously prefers the latter. In this 
respect he finds that Stoicism gives him more security. Nevertheless, 
Epicureanism, too, has laboured to retain activity—that indispensable 
basis of Wisdom. To do this was valuable. For in matters of ethics we 
should fear the fatalism of indifference even more than the amoralism of 
an absolute causality; such fatalism had led Pyrrho to total quietism and 
almost, as it were, to the threshold of the Indian Nirvana. 

Epicurus would not have been able to avoid this by his fine analysis of 
elementary psycho-physiological life; functions essential to satisfy needs, 
and the satisfaction of needs for the sake of pleasure (the most necessary 
and the truest goal). The verification of that which is would lead man 
only to a life without the passions of the animals. This is not exercising 
moral activity, and it is known that it did not satisfy Epicurus. Was this 
against the logic of his system? Perhaps. Did he, on the basis of his 
principles, pose the essential question concerning conscience? Surely not. 
Itis none the less true that at least in two essential respects he grants to man 
the possibility of free, i.e., moral, action: he recognises in him the will and 
the ability to act on what his senses present to him. 

It is in fact the scientific experience of human liberty which forces 
Epicurus to imagine the deviation of atoms (it is easier to estimate the real 
importance of this innovation when one sees how the philosopher, 
embarrassed at having proposed it, has tried to reduce its physical aspect). 
Lucretius affirms it, and the forcefulness of his development of the 
doctrine"? does not permit any doubt: Volition is here described before 
nolition, and its course, which is then established, shows the primacy and 
tapidity of thought compared with the relative slowness of physical 
activity; as, for example, in the body of race horses ready to start off. It is 
true that elsewhere voluntas is said to be preceded, even guided by voluptas, 


ULucretius, op. cit., I, 251-293. 
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or, at an even more elementary stage, by libido'* which reduces the fulness 
of free will. In the same way, nolition urged on the young men about to 
succumb to love’s passions arises from knowledge** as the system has it, 
which has its origin in the senses.1* It even happens that such a passage, 
describing the physical phenomenon of will, signifies a clear denial in the 
mechanistic sense.’* 

It is equally clear that Epicurus, if he had not postulated liberty of 
choice and activity of the will, could not have proposed as the goal of life 
a purgation of the passions which was to lead to the “absence of pain’ 
(&uovic) and a balanced calm ‘without disturbance’ (&tapagia), pre- 
ferring rather the ‘natural and necessary’ good to that which is ‘natural 
without being necessary’. It will not be surprising, therefore, that he 
endowed men with some power over their senses, which were, according 
to him, the source of all knowledge. From an elementary point of view, 
for instance, attention may be said to be the origin of vision,'* just as 
distracted attention would dissipate the impressions aroused all too force- 
fully by the person too well beloved. And the loss of memory, which the 
poet describes as nearly resembling death,’ is it not for him, in fact and 
somewhat too summarily, the loss of consciousness? Is not man master of 
that as well to a considerable degree? Epicurus suffered the martyrdom of 
the pains of a kidney stone, and feeling that his last day was come without 
any hope of a life after death, nevertheless called that day ‘a happy one’ 
because he had arrived within himself at the ‘contentment of calm’ in 
directing his soul to the memories of past pleasures. 

In the midst of all the difficulties which his system forced on him, the 
attempt of Epicurus to preserve free will in practical life (how much 
easier it was to establish the truth of liberty in man and to establish its 
principles in the atom!) is somewhat awkward and pathetic. The Stoics, 
no matter how determinist they might be, were more at ease in this 


12. ucretius, op. cit., 257-258: Unde est haec, inquam, fatis avulsa voluntas/ per quam progredimur 
quo ducit quemque voluptas. Text as re-established by Lambin (by transposition of voluntas 
and voluptas which the manuscript gives in inverse order) and adopted by Cyril Bailey 
(Oxford, 1947) as against Lachmann and A, Ernout. Cf., with reference to this, Lucretius, 
op. cit., IV, 1045-1048: Irritata tument loca semine fitque voluntas/ licere id quo se contendit dira 
libido,/ idque petit corpus mens unde est saucia amore. The relation between voluntas and libido 
is defined more clearly by verse 1057: Namque voluptatem praesagit muta cupido. 

13Lucretius, op. cit., IV, 1063 et seq.; 1149 et seq.; 1198 et seq. 

14Cf, Lucretius, op. cit., IV, 881-885: on the impressions on sight which are the creators of 
the will. 

15 Lucretius, op. cit., IV, 886-905. 

16See Lucretius, op. cit., 1V, 779-798 and 802-817. 

17Lucretius, op. cit., III, 674-676. 
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respect. From cosmic tension, the path led directly to energetic man. Was 
not the spirit of each individual an emanation of the creative and ordaining 
fire? Nevertheless, they placed the emphasis on two contradictory 
aspects—at least, so it appeared—of the ethical efficacy of the will: on the 
one hand, an ascetic renunciation in accordance with the maxim ‘Submit 
and forbear’—which is not so far removed from Phyrronism and from 
certain forms of Epicureanism; on the other hand, they preached a total 
effort towards God thus, achieving in their actions rational and moral 
rectitude (t& xatop@dpata). Here are two absolutes. It is well known 
how rigorously the Stoa rejected all middle-of-the-road ways, and in its 
condemnation declared all errors to be equal. Its enemies ridiculed this; 
what a rare thing Wisdom would be! And could the theft of an apple and 
the murder of one’s father be measured with the same yardstick? In 
practice Stoicism admits that there is a constant effort towards ‘preferable’ 
things of various degrees, even down to ‘indifferent matters’, even to the 
mediocre degree of ‘seemliness’ (1& xa6ryxovta). Though the attitude 
in favour of liberty gave a moral advantage to Epicureanism which was 
clear and well-considered in this respect, no one could deny that life 
according to Stoic principles beckoned Man to a permanent effort of will. 

Thus, in different ways and with much trouble, often contradicting their 
materialistic conception of the world, these two philosophies, neverthe- 
less, applied their zeal to rescue the principles indispensable for the advance 
towards Wisdom. 


Was it an advance towards Wisdom, or towards two aspects of Wisdom, 
distinct and opposed to one another? For is there not a chasm between the 
pleasure of the individual towards which the Epicurean strives, and the 
divine order sought by the Stoic? 

A common methodology sustains their efforts towards analogous ideals 
of personal peace. The words defining this goal are negative only in 
appearance: For the annihilation of agitation (é&tapa§{c) or of the passions 
(&ré@e1a), actually are tasks which involve liberty of action. 

According to good Hellenistic tradition, this effort passes from know- 
ledge to implementation. The two opposing philosophies address 
themselves to the manner of reasoning (logical) before passing to the com- 
prehension of the cosmos (physical), and finally to the activity of the will, 
in trying to find a truly human balance in the total equilibrium of the 
world. But there is a divergence between their epistemologies and the 
relations between knowledge and action are viewed quite differently. 
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Fundamental to Epicurean knowledge is the recourse to the senses and 
the confidence in what they provide: a confidence which is controlled. 
Here we already have the freedom of man and of his will. For without 
this primary autonomy, how could he escape the ‘illusions’ of his senses 
(de facto; in theory the accumulation of images is sufficient)—how will he 
see in prismatic form the tower which at first glance he ‘saw’ as round?!* 
The exercise of intelligence is demanded of the ‘faithful’ Epicurean as 
much as is his submission to the teachings of the master, which is equally 
a recourse to his personal intelligence. Is this a false materialism? At all 
events, it is a materialism which runs the risk of being distorted when 
applied. For in these exchanges of freely exercised judgments it is not 
impossible that he who professes stoical indifferences might—when facing 
a spoiled and rebellious disciple—give way to expressions of disgust and 
violence, both of which he argues against. Violent proselytising, which 
in Lucretius so dramatically contrasts the impatience of the man and the 
serenity of the doctrine, is indeed a flaring-up of that liberty which 
Epicurus (imprudently, if you like) had implanted as a seed in each atom: 
just as the knowledge of the universe will create Wisdom, albeit through 
anger and rejection, and this Wisdom will in its methods conform to the 
knowledge gained in physics. The destruction of the chimeras of the 
beyond—those of death, of hell, of the gods—is brought about (on a 
higher level) by the same means as those which cause a child, who has just 
left off dancing a round, to understand that the walls around him have 
remained stationary. 

Recourse to reason for the Stoics is simultaneously the basis of know- 
ledge and of life. Their method is to find within themselves natural 
reason, to subject their acts to it and to express it, everyone for himself, in 
conformity with universal reason. In such a system passion is a form of 
ignorance, as is evil according to the Socratic doctrine. But passions are 
not factual ignorances (which is the position of Epicureanism); rather they 
are mistakes in the conduct of reason. Zeno called them perversions of the 
moving spring which comes from God. In the stricter elaboration of 
the doctrine by Chrysippus, they represent errors of judgment due to the 
insufficient tension of the ‘guiding principle’ (1d fyevovixdv). The under- 
lying materialism seems to be better safeguarded in this case than in 
Epicureanism. Here, however, the emphasis is placed, as one might expect, 
less on liberty than on action. And Fire, supreme and universal, is regarded 


18Cf, Lucretius, op. cit., IV, 379-461, numerous examples of illusions of sight. 
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as having introduced action into the cosmos by its rhythm of condensa- 
tion and tension. Actually, the vicious circle is as apparent in this case as 
it was in the former one. As far as ethical structure is concerned, universal 
reason, an extrapolation from individual reason (which is then referred 
back to it), has no more claim to primacy than the sense experience con- 
trolled by the other senses—or by some other person. But in one system as 
well as in the other, it is fine and striking to see the uniformity of method 
which makes ethics the product of knowledge. 

Once we have emerged from these arbitrary theories we find ourselves 
confronted by the practical problem of the regulation of the passions. Both 
systems regard the natural operation of the passions as evil. But resolved 
as they are to oppose one another and each being determined to arrive at 
a perfect co-ordination of psychological facts by means of his leading 
principles (which are rigorously opposed to those of the rival doctrine), 
do they give us an equally realistic solution for these problems? 

They do, indeed. This is all the more surprising since the solutions which 
they propose are so very different. 

It is true that the description of the passions is alike in the two philo- 
sophies, and moreover agrees with the ideas current in the Greece of that 
time. The passions are suffered by man, whether they do or do not come 
from the gods—thereby imperiling his liberty. They annul his free will, or 
at least, enfeeble it. Thus they are opposed to the very principles of the 
ethical law which, as we have noted, Stoicism and Epicureanism have 
wished to safeguard even at the risk of distorting their underlying cosmic 
systems. 

It is known how carefully Stoicism enumerated and graded the passions. 
Eighty-one of them were named as so many moral illnesses. There were 
four major ones grouped by twos, under the headings ‘expectation’ and 
‘achievement’: hope and the urge for pleasure on the one hand; on the 
other, fear and sorrow. The very essence of the doctrine was a response 
to the latter: the knowledge of the world and the certainty that this order 
was providential. But as a protection against the former, it was hoped that 
psychological substitutes might provide help. Will was supposed to over- 
whelm the weaknesses of ravaging desire; and uncertainties of pleasure 
were to yield to the joy of stability. All this could be accomplished 
normally by the knowledge of a rational and reassuring cosmos and by 
beneficently directed action, and might be considered effective if it con- 
formed to the principles of that philosophy. 

Epicurus, in making pleasure his goal, recognises that the body aims at 
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an infinitude of pleasure. But experience shows that to yield to this trend 
does not increase either the quantity or the quality of pleasure. A man who 
is hungry or thirsty is at the apex of pleasure when he receives a bit of 
bread or a cup of water, even dirty; if one offered him food and drink of 
the most sumptuous kind, nothing would add to the intensity of his first 
delight, and the extension of that ‘which is unnecessary’ would only 
lessen the impression. It follows therefrom that ‘measure’ and ‘prudence’ 
will restrict, for the very sake of pleasure, the absurd impulse toward 
pleasure beyond natural limits. 

These two contrasting attitudes, systematic as they may appear, cannot 
be blamed for lacking realism, considering the historical moment in 
which they took shape: it was a time in Greece when the growth of 
material wealth and the intoxication of all kinds of new experiences were 
accompanied by ‘lessons of Fortune’, the accidents and catastrophes 
which cross the lives of the avidly ambitious. It is left to us to ascertain 
what practical means these philosophies devised for the use of those who 
wished to organise their life above these passions. 

It was ‘good living’ assured by personal effort: that appears to be the 
common conclusion of the preceding development. But if we tighten up 
these notions to mean ‘asceticism’ and ‘pleasure’, shall we not destroy the 
tenuous accord between them? 

Stoicism does not present itself as a system tending toward happiness. 
And in spite of its title, The Happiness of Life (De vita beata), Seneca’s 
treatise repeats all the formulas with which Cicero contended against 
Epicureanism in the name of Stoicism: virtus is opposed to voluptas; the 
confusion of honestum and jucundum is an untenable paralogism; pleasure, 
voluptas, is only a corollary (accessio) to virtue, which is an end in itself and 
the supreme good.?* This does not prevent the fact that this supreme good 
is called beate vivere. Action shapes this supreme good, and even among the 
chief ‘passions’ desire ranks above fear®” because, surely, desire can—and 
should—arouse the will of the ‘soul, first healthy . . . and then strong and 
vigorous’.** For such is the essential condition of the Sage: as the very 
opposite of the stultus who stagnates in his laziness, he is constantly exercis- 
ing the activity of his mind. And surely Epicureanism, as well, recom- 
mends intellectual activity as the way to happiness. Except that for the 


19Seneca, De Vita Beata, 7; 6; 9. 
20Seneca, op. cit., Quidquid timui (thus speaks the aspirant to wisdom) di boni, quanto levins fuit 


quam quod concupivi? 
*1Seneca, Ibid., 3 (Sana mens, . . . deinde fortis re vehemens) . 
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Stoics the question is not merely one of the harmonious practice of a vital 
function, but an effort (&oxnois) which aims at perfection (d&pet}) in 
order to maintain the hierarchically ordered arrangement of the world 
(ovoracis). And this effort is true asceticism, the labour of the soul upon 
itself, a soul, both self-confident and at the same time torturing itself to 
attain truth.?* The life of Heracles is its heroic symbol, including the 
pyre, which unites him with the gods. Thus man makes himself ‘the 
artisan of his life’; the means he employs thereto are firmness of purpose, 
knowledge, confidence (constantia, scientia, fiducia). When he has at last 
reached “peace and harmony of the soul’, he has attained the supreme good, 
having become compositus ordinatusque vir® freed from the confused tumult 
of the passions. 

Corresponding to this militant asceticism aiming at a peace both 
personal and transcendent we have, paradoxically, an Epicurean asceticism 
aiming at pleasure: ascetic restraint, no less courageous in spite of its 
negative appearance. It assumes as its first tenet, not a logical discrimina- 
tion of concepts as do the Stoics, but the very experience of pleasure itself, 
such as we have briefly described it. The result of this is an invaluable 
improvement over the former hedonistic doctrines; now ‘enduring 
pleasure’ is preferred to ‘transient pleasure’, “pleasure in movement’; and, 
in consequence, the advice of the doctrine is not to prolong any ‘move- 
ment’ which is about to be realised, and which may seem delight, but 
which is not the goal. The limits induced by control replace the boundless 
urge of the passions. This could not happen without the will to be frugal; 
a calculated device to restrict man to natural and necessary pleasures. 
Bodily pleasures which the libido demands are reduced to the sole satisfac- 
tion (in the most rigorous meaning of the term) of all the elementary 
instincts. But, at least as far as man is concerned, this is to be done by a 
free and deliberate act. In the same way physical suffering is to be counter- 
acted only by spiritual means: the voluntary recourse to the memory of 
the past and the anticipation of the future. Is this an illusion or a realistic 
approach? It is in the name of realism that a Stoic like Seneca criticises this 
reliance on the power of imagination and the instability and the frailty of 
physical pleasures.** But we see that actually the Epicurean co-ordinates 


*2We are only regrouping the formulas of Seneca, De Vita Beata, 2 and 8: O quam sibi ipse 
verum, tortus a se fatebitur .. .Animi bonum animus inveniat .. . Incorruptus vir sit externis et 
insuperabilis, miratorque tantum sui... : fidens animi atque in utrumque paratus, artifex vitae. 

3 and 8. 

*4Ibid., 6 and 7. But, as far as the second point is concerned, keeping on a very vulgar level. 
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his being against the sway of the passions for the sake of his delight, just 
as the Stoic does. 

If we intend to find some weakness in the background of these two 
differing forms of asceticism, we may look for it not in their lack of 
realism, but in the systematic exclusiveness of the two doctrines, each one 
of which has idealised only one of the tendencies of the era in which it 
was elaborated. The moral effort of the Stoics corresponds to the creative 
dynamism of the organic States. The ethical reserve of the Epicureans has 
its counterpart in the withdrawal of the mind’s forces and a turning 
towards a comprehension of individual happiness free from political con- 
tingencies. A distortion, possibly, on the part of both systems. 

But if we look beyond this apparent conflict we shall see that on the 
level of the comprehension of the Cosmos, as well as on that of methodo- 
logy, the lessons of Wisdom of the two systems do approach one another 
and almost coincide. 

To comprehend and to accept the world: therein lies the Sage’s liberty. 
This is not the formal liberty that every ethics demands, but the liberty 
which is the foundation and the happiness of the individual. 

‘To conform to nature’, ‘to live according to nature’: if we were to 
stop at these dominant formulas, Epicureanism and Stoicism would 
appear to be much alike. However, only a few lines of Lucretius or of 
Seneca will suffice to re-establish the difference between the instinctual 
demands and the appeal of reason.** This does not prevent the Stoic 
himself from noting emphatically ‘the graft’ of reason on the experience of 
the senses, and the personal quality (the implied egoism) of natural 
happiness.** Just as the Epicurean might do, for his part. In fact, since the 
major precept is the same—for the Epicurean to ‘accept the world order’ 
(since it depends on chance), for the Stoic to assent to it*” (since there is a 
cosmic community between god and men)—the ethical end-resulkt is also 
absolutely analogous. It is a balance of the mind which can have its being 
in opposing, yet equally valid, qualities deriving from effort or from 
ease:** non-reliance on chance, not in the vain hope of annulling it, but in 


25 For example: Lucretius, op. cit., I, 15-22 (Nonne videre/ nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi utquil 
corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur / jucundo sensu cura semota metuque? | Ergo corpoream 
ad naturam pauca videmus | esse opus omnino, quae demant cumque dolorem, | delicias quoque uti 
multas substernere possint) and Seneca, op. cit., 8 (Natura duce utendam est: hanc ratio observat, 
hanc consulit. Idem est ergo beate vivere et secundum naturam). 

26 Erit vera ratio sensibus insita (Seneca, op. cit., 8); Beata est ergo vita conveniens naturae suae 
(ibid., 3). 

27Seneca, op. cit., 3: Rerum naturae assentior. 

28 Tbid., 25. 
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order to destroy one’s own restlessness, to free the spirit, to train it in 
stability ‘beyond fear, beyond desire’ . . . As his understanding increases 
man may thus progress from calm to serenity. 

For indeed, this wisdom is fundamentally of an intellectual kind. Maxims 
such as “They alone are happy (felices) who understand their happiness 
intellectually’, or ‘No one arrives at happiness (beatus) outside of the 
Truth’, which Seneca forged as weapons against the Epicureans, could 
easily with little change be used by them against him. And again, this 
other maxim from the same source is perhaps more Epicurean than Stoic 
in tone: ‘From the knowledge of truth are born great constant joy, human 
kindness (comitas) and a generous outpouring (effusio) of the spirit.’ 
Lucretius, with his brilliant style and constant, transparent clearness 
glorifies Epicurus: “He has rescued the life of man from the endless vague 
shadows and has placed him in the infinitude of calm and of clear light.’ 
He compares men still in the state of ignorance to children who tremble 
in the dark without cause** and concludes: “This terror, these obscurities 
of the spirit, they must be dispersed, but not by the sun’s rays, nor the 
brilliant shafts of the light of day, but by letting him see and understand 
nature (sed naturae species ratioque).** And furthermore: that ‘moral reserve’ 
with which Epicureanism seems to surround pleasure in its purest form 
appears to be based on the most objective observation of the physical 
world which surveys the immensity of the universe only to obtain the 
evidence of its limitations, and glorifies death as the assured end of weari- 
ness and illusions.** Thus wisdom is linked to knowledge, whether it be 
physical or biological, or physical and rational, whether it rise on the 
background of divine indifference, or aspire to the co-operation with the 
determined will of the gods. According to both these systems, however 
opposed they may appear, philosophy is an activity of the mind which 
will obtain a happy life; since the activity of the mind is at the same time 
an assurance of a healthy being and an outstripping of the bondage to 
which it is subject. 

It is also apparent how definitely these intellectual attitudes serve the 


29 Ibid., 5. 


‘but by the outer view and the inner law of nature’. 

Cf. Lucretius, op. cit., I, 72-77 (... unde refert nobis juctor quid possi oriri, | quid nequeat, 
finita potestas denique cuique | quanam sit ratione atque alte terminus haerens); 107-109 (Nam si 
certam finem esse viderent | aerumnarum homines . . .). 

SI 


“Lucretius, op. cit., V, 10-12; VI, 35-38. 

; Ibid, VI, 39-41 =I, 146-148. Cyril Bailey (Lucretius, I, Oxford, 1947) translates these last 
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needs of the epoch in which they arise. Liberation from civic restraints— 
a false liberation since all political initiative was annulled by haphazard 
events and tyranny—had given rise to a boundless desire for personal 
happiness. The coercion and the confusion of events had forced those 
Greeks to pose the problem of freedom in different terms and to look for 
it in a realm whence it could not be banished. On these two points, Epicu- 
reanism and Stoicism propose analogous solutions: To search quietly for 
an uninterrupted calm, to be free without letting oneself be troubled by 
what cannot be avoided: that is to say, in the last analysis, to place our 
liberty and our happiness within ourselves, in the autonomy of the mind 
and the reassurance given by our insights. 

Are these solutions limited? Doubtless. The Stoic who ‘advances 
towards the summit’ is not yet free, though his chain is lengthened; he 
“knows that his fatherland is the world and the gods rule over it’. And 
this, his desire, his will, his exertion towards the good is an ‘advance 
towards the gods’.** This is his liberty. But what about his happiness when 
the inevitable casts him down? ‘We are born under single rule’, writes 
Seneca: ‘to obey God, that is liberty’; and thereafter: ‘Realise within thy- 
self an image of God’ (Deum effingas) in attaining perfect virtue; for then: 
“What sense of accomplishment there is, nay, better still, what over- 
abundance!’** Doubtless, it is hackneyed to celebrate Stoicism for having 
projected its triple ethical ideal—will, virtue, and happiness—into the 
Sage’s imitation of a God who is providence and reason. But perhaps it 
has not been sufficiently noted that for the Epicurean, as well, the inactive 
gods in the intermundi are the patterns of cosmic wisdom towards which 
he, too, aspires.** The scorching images of the false religion which 
Lucretius has left us have let us forget that he honours his master for 
having stated in all of his cosmology ‘above all the divine lessons about 
the immortal gods’, and that he has unequivocally described the moral 
condition of these gods as that complete calm towards which we ought 
to strive.** He did this so well, that if his poem had been completed it 
would have ended—as he formally promised*"—with an exposition of the 
true religion, making explicit the ‘venerian’ prologue, and would have 


33Seneca, op. cit., 16; 20; 21. 

34 Tbid., 15-16. 

35See G. Festugiére, Epicure et ses dieux (Paris, 1946), Chapter IV: he represents the Epicurean 
god as a ‘projection’ of the sage. See further on. 

ucretius, op. cit., V, 2-54; II, 646-651. 

37 Ibid., V, 153-155. 
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opposed to the evils of ‘superstition’ the supreme good of a cosmic 
theology: pacifying and serene.** 

Even where they touch upon ‘legitimate suicide’, the two forms of 
wisdom correspond. The Stoic who feels that he can no longer advance 
towards the divine order has the right to kill himself; and the Epicurean 
Diodorus also takes refuge in suicide when he has arrived at the apex of 
serenity.*® Once God has been realised on earth as far as human power 
can extend, and happiness reached as much as is permitted to mortal 
man, the Sage has nothing left but to merge voluntarily with the Cosmos. 
This is the supreme proof of his freedom. 

Granted that, starting out from such different premises, the two systems 
arrive at conceptions of happiness so closely related, there still remain 
three moral problems to be solved: the relation of this happiness to the 
individual himself, to other persons, and to the cosmos. For a cosmic 
doctrine, though it may be (as knowledge) the foundation of morality, 
does not thereby define the total moral aspiration. 

Founded on liberty and the will, wisdom is an acquisition of the 
individual. That is understood. But not necessarily of a jealous and openly 
declared individualism. Yet we must agree that this is the case, both for 
Epicureanism and for Stoicism. Whether due to exaggeration or limitation 
—the philosopher of either sect cultivates for himself a sacro egoismo. ‘I am 
not yet sufficiently friendly unto myself’, says the candidate aspiring to 
the wisdom of the Stoa; for (is it not true?) ‘all who surround me, are 
enemies or may become so.’ He will, accordingly, look for “an habitual 
good, the benefit of which he will feel without showing it’, something 
‘unshakable, always in the right proportion and containing beauty in its 
most secret self’. It will be an intimate happiness, a solitary form of 
exaltation, far from the beaten tracks, far from the crowd, whose mere 
vicinity is corruption.‘® Doubtless, the egoism of the Epicurean is less 
strong. The first verses of the Second Book of Lucretius have been mis- 
used: the delight of the mortal drama, shipwreck or battle, which the 
spectator enjoys in his solitude, is only a foil for comparison, permitting 
him to imagine the higher pleasure of the Sage as his mind beholds 


This hypothesis of Munro seems to us very likely. Moreover, it corresponds to the stylistic 
technique of composition by involvement (en i that the Hellenistic age had succeeded 
in developing and which was also used by Catullus. 

Seneca, op. cit., 19. 

Ibid., 1-3. 
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serenely the tumultuous universe.‘ It would be better to go a little further 
in our reading, and stop at the evocation of the friends, reclining on the 
grass by the side of a running stream, on a spring day.** ‘Among them’, 
it is true, the Epicurean cenobitism is a matter of choice. But it is well 
known, for instance, that friendship, by the tenets of the doctrine, is 
practised only for the sake of the benefits that the individual believes he 
may derive. Thus egoism, though somewhat less intent in appearance, is 
no less basic in Epicurean wisdom than it is in Stoicism. 

This individualism, founded on knowledge and asceticism, cannot help 
but be aristocratic and full of pride. It will be enough to remember that 
it is the privilege of the sage to approach divinity. Is it purely a verbalism 
that Epicurus is worshipped as ‘god’? More correctly we should call it a 
superior ‘euhemerism’, which replaces the useless pantheon of Olympus 
with the most sublime philosophers, with those who most nearly approach 
the ideal of the doctrine.** The word, nevertheless, is revealing. 

What a difference between these sages and Socrates, ‘who deems him- 
self more man the more he is given the name of god’ (in spite of the 
fact that the tendency towards religious confusion was at the bottom of 
both these attitudes). One might say that Epicurus isolated himself far 
above the most distinguished of his followers. But the picture which 
Cicero draws for us of Piso, however caricatured it may be, assures us 
that also a ‘disciple’ easily rose to an attitude of disdainful pride in 
assuming that he possessed Epicurean detachment.** As for the Stoics, 
it is obvious that the dignity of virtue corresponds to an excessive conceit. 
Even on the mediocre level of generosity, the perfect Sage that Seneca 
describes, he who has abandoned not only the contaminating vulgar 
crowd, but also the modest group of the novices aspiring to philosophy, 
does not hesitate to exalt himself in vainglorious terms: “Above all, thou 
shalt not permit thyself to pass judgment on him who is better than thou 
art; as for me, I may (and that is the mark of virtue) incur the disfavour 
of the wicked . . 

“Lucretius, op. cit., 11, 1-19. A similar passage, the conclusion of which deals feelingly with 
the misery and the blindness of men. 

427 ucretius, op. cit., II, 29-35. 

43 Ibid., V, 7-8 et seq.; 49-51. The prologue of Book VI (1-42) helps to define the word deus: 
a man who has risen so high on the road to truth that his (spiritual) advantages surpass all 
those (material ones) of the gods of the fable and that his moral serenity brings him nearer 
to the evSoipovia of the true gods. 

44Seneca, op. cit., 25. 


45 Cicero, In Pisonem, 56-58. 
46 Seneca, op. cit., 24, 4. It is known that the overbearing tone of assurance and of contempt 


for the stulti was parodied by Horace, Sat., II, 3 and 7. 
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It must be said that after the long Christian experience, this aristocratic 
attitude with regard to knowledge and virtue has become quite unbear- 
able for us. 

From the social viewpoint, however, both Stoicism and Epicureanism 
have each stressed one of the essential concepts: solidarity and charity. 
The Stoics have done it in accordance with the totality of their doctrine; 
the Epicureans, on the other hand, in accordance with the rather personal 
emotional exuberance of their founder. 

The Stoic picture of the world shows a total and real ‘sympathy’ or 
‘concurrence’, extending not only to living beings but, theoretically, to all 
parts of the Cosmos. De facto there is no solidarity more complete than 
this. But it is both rational and hierarchic. The first of its characteristics, 
which establishes privileged intercourse between beings endowed with 
reason, is the foundation of a “City of men and gods’. It is the concept of 
this City that confers such greatness on the First Book of Cicero’s De 
legibus. But the Second Book provides an alibi to the exaggerations of the 
doctrine, when it raises the ‘Sages’ far above the mob of the ‘obtuse’ 
(stulti). The pride of absolute virtue, affirmed by intellectual tension and 
the force of a character grounded in ‘saneness’ surely brings the sage 
nearer to God, but it tends to produce a more or less conscious contempt 
for the less sublime members of the ‘Community of gods and men’. This 
state of mind reveals itself even in remarks of a purely psychological kind, 
such as: ‘From weakness there comes all brutality’ (feritas) which debases 
the man that falters to the level of the beast (fera). At its best, this human 
solidarity (which appears to be so solidly based on physical nature itself) 
becomes for the Sage (himself too sure of having approached the state of 
a god-king) an overbearing paternalism, quite satisfied with itself: ‘a 
grandeur tempered by kindness’.‘? To be sure, he will not infringe upon 
the liberty of anyone, “but above all, not his own’; Nature orders him to 
be useful to men, though his ‘generosity’ is so called, ‘not because it is 
due to free men but because it comes from a free soul’.** 

How much more generous and spontaneous is the ‘charity’ of Epicurus. 
True, the circle of friends, whose vernal contentment is idyllically pictured 
by Lucretius, also represents an aristocracy, but one without prideful 
tension. It has the character, rather, of a monastic community where the 


“ Magnitudo cum mansuetudine (Seneca, op. cit., 3). The word mansuetudo is well applied to the 
animals that are tamed by man. 
“Seneca, op. cit., 20; 24. 
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ease of intercourse is all the greater since every member cultivates friend- 
ship for the sake of his personal pleasure. But Epicurus desired unequivo- 
cally to be a universal benefactor: he offered to all men an attainable 
happiness, peace and pleasures within the reach of everyone; and he 
wished to teach in the simplest language, without a technical vocabulary, 
without syllogistic juggling, risking thereby the accusation of intellectual 
poverty and silliness. His school, with its quasi-evangelistic simplicity, 
accordingly was open to the simple-minded, both men and women. And 
this simplicity is maintained even in the magnificence of the eulogies 
which the fervour of Lucretius lavishes on him. 

Thus light is thrown, from different angles, on the bases of all social life. 
Only it is somewhat disconcerting that these bases appear dissociated by 
the opposition of the two systems. 

And it is even more disconcerting that, from a practical point of view, 
and against the historic background of the time, these systems responded 
so poorly to the social demands of the era. For Epicurus leads his monastic 
life in the arrested and, as it were, declining framework of the city-state, 
accepting as a postulate forms of existence which his universalist philo- 
sophy repudiates de facto. As for Lucretius, he too lives a contradictory life 
in the confusion of an urban republic about to end; disheartened by the 
demoralisation of civil conflicts, yet he bases moral strength on the justice 
of man and on the dread of punitive sanctions.‘ 

Stoicism, on the other hand, seems to have been more definitely aware 
of political realities; but though its thought seems to have adapted itself 
well enough to the phenomenon of the Hellenistic empires, it stylises the 
picture dangerously in the formula ‘city of men and of gods’. What a 
chasm between such an ideal and the monarchies where autocrats declared 
themselves divine, vaunted their merely external ‘love of men’, and 
organised around themselves that sumptuous wastefulness (tpugy) by 
means of which their prosperity was to be assured, and—as it was 
believed—made to bear fruit! 

Is this distortion surprising? As preludes to the religions of salvation, 
both Epicureanism and Stoicism have as their chief goal wisdom and 
individual happiness. The social element appears only as part of the cosmos: 
as a community of rational beings according to the Stoa, as phenomenal 
anthropology which, according to Lucretius, takes its place naturally after 
the science of the stars and the plants and before that dealing with 


497 ucretius, op. cit., III, 40-93; 995-1002; 1014-1017. 
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exceptional phenomena, theallegedly or even really divine.** It isnoticeable 
that in these teachings, wisdom itself is not really ethical, in the sense that 
Aristotle or Plato might have understood it. In so far as it is knowledge 
apprehended with the strength of faith, it is the complete acceptance of 
the Universe. Partially detached from Christianity as we are, this is an 
attitude which we can understand (as our writers note) not as an historical 
phenomenon, but as a present possibility. ‘Disinterested love for the 
eternal order of things,’ says Milhaud: is this not Stoic wisdom? And 
when the chorus concludes the Pasiphaé of Montherlant with the question, 
whether ‘the absence of thought does not contribute to the great dignity 
of beasts, plants, and waves’, does he not flirt with the supreme temptation 
of Epicureanism ? 


Is there then a meaning for us in these ancient cosmic philosophies? 

Our lack of wisdom is clear. And equally clear is the resemblance 
between the problems which confront us and those which these ancient 
doctrines have tried to solve. 

Our lack of wisdom is apparent in the intoxication brought on by our 
scientific discoveries: they either create for us the illusion of an ever- 
growing intellectual force, or that of never-ending technical miracles. 
Passing from mechanistic rationalism to an atomic doctrine establishing 
the law of great quantities, we are prepared to see in Stoic and Epicurean 
physics earlier and somewhat childish states of a science of which we 
believe ourselves masters: We do not wish to acknowledge that the most 
rigid dogmatism—that of the Stoa—was based on faith of a religious 
type; nor that Epicurus, whose thought was strongly scientific in the 
modern sense*? is so indifferent towards every form of dogmatism that he 
will accept the explanation of any phenomenon, provided that it excludes 
the idea of a miracle. This is the true wisdom of the scholar, if not of the 
seeker: for adapting itself to any advance of any hypothesis and not 
stopping at any one of them, such wisdom retains only that part of know- 
ledge which is unequivocally and constantly true for man. 

But what have we done with the ‘traditional’ humanism that was 


Lucretius, op. cit., V, 925-1457, an anthropology closely allied to the cosmology by the 
explanation it gives on the youth of the earth and of its creatures (V, 772-924); to the ex- 
planation of the mirabilia, by the strong contrast between the misery of man and the action 
of Epicurus leading to salvation (VI, 1-42). On the hypothesis of a ‘theology’ which might 
have concluded the work, see above, Note 38. 

"ICf. Jean Bayet, ‘Etudes lucretiennes’, in La Profondeur et le Rythm. (‘Cahiers du College 
Philosophique’, Grenoble-Paris, 1948), pp. 57-138. 
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practised (if you will) by Socrates, by Montaigne? Instead of being wise 
enough to think of it in function of our cosmic systems, we have made 
of it a routine of life—and sometimes even of language. Its domain seems 
to shrink progressively as the sciences pertaining to man become historical 
or sociological and as human power boasts itself to be mathematical or 
technical. This is the very opposite of what was done by the Epicureans 
and the Stoics, who clung so effectively to the essential character of this 
humanism that they made it the goal of their teachings, in spite of their 
monism and materialism. 

One aspiration, however, remains—perhaps for our salvation: the 
urgent wish to find a common ground between the liberty of the 
individual and social organisation. Shall we be able to give it shape and to 
implement it? 

The solutions which have been proposed so far are, it is only too well 
known, both discordant and insufficient. And the ancient forms of wisdom 
—even if we do not mention their inadequacy for their own day, as we 
have noted briefly above—do not appear to give much help on this point. 
In the purging of the passions the psychoanalytic truthfulness of Epicu- 
reanism is obvious: the dissolving of what is imaginary by the return to 
pristine simplicity. But this doctrine puts an end to action, and its charity, 
however great it may be, lacks any social frame of reference. Stoicism has 
other virtues; above all, it engages every man in an effort towards an 
ideal, which, in principle, unites them all. But this is not a form of 
‘socialism’, albeit monarchical: the world is not conceived of as made by 
and for man. If the ancient doctrine here appears to lack true social 
maturity, that of our contemporaries, on the other hand, sins by lack of 
cosmic perspective. We see man facing nature, man confronting the 
machine which modifies the world. Our notions must abandon the 
excessive historicity and the exclusively descriptive trends of the past 
century, which were so strongly apparent in the thought of Benedetto 
Croce: What replies can we expect to the questions pressing on us if 
‘humanism’ is nothing but the balance between the good and the evil in 
us and if the evolution of each man is considered as resembling that of 
humanity throughout thousands upon thousands of centuries? 

What we need, as did the contemporaries of Epicurus and Zeno, is 
an ‘anthropocosmology’. And, if we must think in modern terms, the 
experience of the ancient masters can serve us, if not as doctrine, at least 


as method. 
Who would deny that they had a share in teaching us wisdom, in 
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imparting to us a real knowledge of the world? But the permanent lesson 
taught us by Epicurus—even where he was dogmatic—was, that we 
should consider this knowledge to be constantly asymptotical to its 
subject; and more important still, we should consider it as a function of 
our human condition, whatever the precautions (mentioned by Edding- 
ton) that may be taken to free physical measurements from the inaccu- 
racies of the senses and to inscribe experience into a mathematical 
scheme. The progressive construction of the world (or its image—both 
being one and the same) will then appear only as one of the elements of 
the knowledge of man by man. The illusion that there exist two distinct 
objects will disappear, and ‘humanism’ will attain to primacy, on the 
theoretical level as well as on the practical. In this way the goal of the 
cosmic philosophers of ancient times—beate vivere (in spite of the awkward- 
ness and the contradictions of their exposition) will find justification. 

Hence Wisdom does not call for the adaptation of the machine to man 
(as technicians now are seeking to do, countering the cruel practice of 
making man fit the machine). It demands rather that man be readjusted 
to himself. An individual adjustment, at the beginning; by and for liberty 
as against that spiritual emptiness which the Germans call Entseelung, 
noting by the use of the prefix, Ent, that there was a process of loss, loss 
of soul. Let there now be a process of reintegrating these forces. Is leisure 
necessary to do this? Yes, and it must be leisure which is not regimented 
nor standardised. The Ancients had a word for it (oxoAq, otium). Our 
possibilities in this direction are tremendous, because of technical progress. 
Both tremendous and dangerous—wherever organised leisure organised 
collectively is considered more social than an individual re-education 
which would teach each individual the need for an effort by himself on 
himself. The aristocratic attitude of Stoicism renews its appeal: The ancient 
slave Epictetus becomes simultaneously missionary and guarantor of the 
true autonomy, which lies in the field of the spiritual. Cosmic solidarity, 
the proof of which is not invalidated by the mistakes of the Stoics, and 
Epicurean charity, joyfully promoting fruitful communion of minds 
freed within themselves by the voluntary contemplation of the world, may 
join their teachings so that we may be helped to progress from individual 
happiness to social organisation. 

The task is left for us to accomplish. But on the way let us take as our 
guide the first man who reconciled these two forms of wisdom: Seneca. 
Heis misunderstood today, and sometimes he seems in need of justification! 
He may appear outmoded because his period was marked by a decline of 
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scientific research. But perhaps this very fact aided him to pass beyond the 
‘information’ of the cosmic philosophies and to rely only on the spirit 
which animated them: that is to say, on the necessity, for individual 
wisdom to think in terms of the world: in order to give his consent, and 
to acquire by its contemplation an impassibility that transcends personal 
needs. Without optimism, or pessimism, for the relative nature itself of 
all our knowledge should forbid them both. And however great Jean 
Rostand’s calm may be when he measures the biological decline of the 
earth, he is surely as mistaken as was Lucretius, when the latter indulged 
himself in picturing the end of the world. Acquiescing in the universe, 
man, as part of it, acquiesces in himself. But being free—as he replaces desire 
by the will to act (that too was taught by Croce), he achieves his own 
pacification, against all passions. And this is why Seneca won the day 
when he showed that, in practice, the maxims of Epicurus resemble those 
of the Stoa. 

Apparently, then, it was by reason of their very wish to disagree 
that these two doctrines so deeply understood the nature of man 
and could lead him along the paths of wisdom, across all the hazards of 
political life, to meet the exigencies of an objective idea of the world. 
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NEW LIGHT ON DANTE AND ISLAM 


Thirty-four years have passed since the Discorso de recepcion of the then 
young Arabist, don Miguel Asin Palacios, was presented in the Spanish 
Academy; and I still recall the impression of astonishment, admiration 
and almost alarm which the first reading of the Escatologia musulmana en 
la Divina Comedia aroused in my father, one of the first to spread the ideas 
of Asin in Italy—such was the impact of the novelty, the audacity, and 
the wide range of his thesis and his conclusions. I vaguely recall the discor- 
dant voices of both Orientalist and Dante criticism in the heated atmo- 
sphere of the centennial celebrations of 1921, the enthusiasm of the 
neophytes, the scandalised consternation of the idolators, and the profound 
echo of agreement and disagreement which Asin’s book aroused, as surely 
no other publication of the centenary. Then, everywhere to some extent 
but above all in Italy, the voices of dissent prevailed, from those of the 
more or less reasoning and reasonable disbelievers to those of the early 
believers whose faith began to vacillate, as was the case of my father. 
Asin answered these, with lively and often cogent dialectic, in his Historia 
y critica de una polemica. Then the dispute languished and expired, leaving 
on both sides, as usually happens in these cases, a whole series of 
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misunderstandings which had not been clarified. Among Asin’s non- 
Orientalist critic-—even among the most learned of them, and perhaps in 
the very measure of their learning—the initial prejudice against that 
strange world remained invincible: that world aberrant in language, 
custom, place, and civilisation, which the erudite Spaniard had brought 
into abrupt contact with the Christian-Latin world, the only background 
against which the figure of Dante had customarily been seen. On the other 
hand, the conviction was firmly planted in Asin’s mind that the opposition 
to his theory, especially from the Italian point of view, was moved not 
only (as was indeed quite true) by mental laziness, by horror novi, by intel- 
lectual vitalde in the face of the bitter new truth he proposed, but also and 
above all, by cultural nationalism, by the set purpose of defending at any 
price a national glory whose originality and hitherto unquestioned great- 
ness had been disparaged. He had been at pains to point out at the end of 
his book that the poetic glory of Dante was in no way compromised by 
the close, continuous, and fundamental dependence which he believed he 
had found between Dante’s vision of the other world and Islamic eschato- 
logy; even so, Italian pride in the absolute originality of the sacred poem 
had been hurt, and this, Asin thought, more than any other motive, had 
inspired the Italian reaction. 

If, then, there are those who consider Italian nationalism the funda- 
mental obstacle to Asin’s thesis, let them understand that it is Italian 
aesthetic thought itself, which has become famous all over Europe, that 
forbids us to greet so coolly a problem which does not concern the excel- 
lence and singularity of Dante’s art. Even if Dante owed to Ibn Arabi all 
that Asin believed (as we shall see, it is rather in another direction that his 
divinations have proved true), we Italians and lovers of poetry should not 
think him a bit the less great in what he and he alone, irreplaceably, has 
given us—Dantean poetry. Dante the poet is not assailable—anything but, 
from the aesthetic point of view—and the great Spanish Arabist was the 
first to recognise and proclaim this simple truth. It was rather from other 
points of view than this one (which would have been illegitimate) that 
the most serious attacks were made on his thesis, and the gravest doubts 
formulated. Did Dante know enough Arabic to be acquainted with all the 
material which the learned Asin had been able to produce for comparison 
with the Poem? Was he really more familiar with the Arabic-Moslem 
world than the average of his contemporaries? How could he know the 
abstruse works of an Ibn Arabi or an Abu I-Ala al-Maarri? What proof is 
there that these, or any other Arabic eschatological works were translated 
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into Occidental languages? These are all strictly historical problems in the 
field of cultural history, and they must be solved if the analogies which 
Asin amassed between Moslem and Dantean eschatology are to prove 
valid. Asin responded by proposing the possibility that Dante himself 
knew something of Arabic (but it takes far more than ‘something’, as 
we Arabists know only too well, to understand the complications of an 
Abu I-Ala and an Ibn Arabi!), by pointing out or thinking he could point 
out in the work of the Florentine a special interest for Moslem history and 
culture, and by postulating the probability, even if it could not be docu- 
mented, that Alighieri had come into contact with Islamic eschatological 
texts in some translation, probably brought back to Tuscany by Brunetto 
Latini from his embassy of 1260 to the Spanish monarch. It was precisely 
this last point, i.e., the means by which the Islamic vision of the other 
world had been transmitted to Dante, that remained vague; it was the 
missing link in the chain which Asin had constructed piece by piece, with 
incomparable acumen and erudition, between Arabo-Judaic-Christian 
Spain of the thirteenth century and Italy of the trecento. 


It is by now well known that today, at a distance of more than thirty 
years from the original presentation of the problem, the missing link has 
been found. A Spanish and an Italian scholar, working at opposite ends of 
the chain—quite independently, and, it appears, ignorant of each other’s 
work until almost the end—have published during these years the Latin 
and the French versions of a Spanish-Arabic eschatological text. It has been 
proved that the translations were known in fourteenth-century Italy, and 
the problem of Dante and Islam thus appears in an entirely new light. Ihave 
called this text Liber Scalae, Livre del’ Eschiele Mahomet, or Libro della Scala, 
according to the various titles of the curious work in Latin, old French, 
or Italian. It arose, as was to be expected, in the court of Alfonso at 
Seville, by order of the ruler himself, true ‘king of the men of two (or 
three) religions’, even more so than his grandfather, the conqueror of 
Toledo. Not long before 1264, Abraham Alfaquin, the Jewish physician 
and scholar already known to us as the translator of Ibn al-Haithjam and 
Az-Zarqali, had translated by order of the king, from Arabic into Castilian, 
this popular version of the Miraq, or voyage of Mohammed through the 
realms of the other world; and on this Castilian version of Abraham, which 
is lost, the Italian Bonaventura of Siena, also by order of the king, based 
both of the parallel versions in French and Latin, one of which is pre- 
served in a manuscript at Oxford, the other in manuscripts in Paris and the 
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Vatican; these have been published simultaneously by Enrico Cerulli in 
Italy and by José Mufioz Sendino in Spain.1 

Except for the brief introduction of Bonaventura of Siena, which 
explains the origin and the justifying purpose of his work (ut Machometi 
non minus abusiva quam derisoria contra Christum temere attemptata notescant 
et quibus Christi fidei veritas comparata mendaciis delectet . . .), here we have 
before us a faithful and literal version, according to the methods of trans- 
lation of the time, of an Arabic eschatological work, of which the original 
is probably lost, but which must have been very popular in thirteenth- 
century Spain. This original must have had affinities with other oral 
eschatological texts reproduced or summarised by Asin in his book, but 
it surpasses them all in its fulness and its sustained co-ordination, and, here 
and there, in a certain literary patina which is not without effectiveness, 
The plot is well known: Mohammed is awakened from his bed in Mecca 
by Gabriel, made to mount the winged steed Buraq, led to Jerusalem, and 
thence made to ascend the shining stairway which gives the title to the 
book of the otherworldly realms. He sees the angel of death, then the 
angel in the form of a cock, and the one half fire and half snow, he crosses 
the eight heavens, encountering in each a prophet, and finally comes to the 
throne of God; then he visits Paradise, with its delights of nature and of 
love, and receives from God the Koran and the precepts of daily prayer 
and fasting which are later mitigated by his supplications; he then goes on 
to the inferno, traverses its seven lands and contemplates its various 
torments, while Gabriel explains the Day of Judgment and the trial of the 
bridge of As-Sirat. When he has returned to earth, he tries in vain to 
persuade the Coreisciti of the truth of his vision, which at his request is 
transcribed and authenticated by Abu Bekr and Ibn Abbas. The character 
of the original is here faithfully preserved, not only because of the literal 
style of the version, which reproduces, albeit with distortions, a great 


quantity of names and places, and whole Arabic phrases of eulogy and v 
. prayer, but also because of the absence of any comment or apologetic 

gloss from the Christian point of view; and thus the text of popular fc 
Islamic faith, if stripped of its Romance linguistic vestments, remains in of 
all its ingenuous and always a bit crude integrity. Te 

Now this work, which the king made accessible to the Christian Fa 

Occident in no less than three versions, perhaps more because of his his 

1B. Cerulli, II Libro della Scala, e la questione delle fonti arabo-spagnole della Divina Commedia, as 
Citta del Vaticano, 1949. 3 


J. Mujfioz Sendino, La Escala de Mahoma, Madrid-Barcelona, 1949. 
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known cultural curiosity than his apologetic zeal, was effectively diffused 
via numerous routes, and we can gather its reflexes in Spain, France and 
Italy. According to Cerulli, it was from the Castilian version of Abraham, 
which has not come down to us, that San Pedro Pascual derived his broad 
summary of Mohammed’s journey to the other world, in the treatise, 
Sobre la seta Mahometana, to which Asin had pointed as a possible source 
for Dante. On the basis of precise data or plausible conjecture, the three 
known manuscripts of the version of Bonaventura, all from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, carry us to Brittany (the Latin of Paris), to 
England (the French of Oxford) and to Provence (Vatican Latin), and 
demonstrate that the Liber Scalae had soon pushed beyond the Pyrenees. 
And as for Italian knowledge of the work, if the date 1264 for the trans- 
lation makes us abandon the theory of a transmission by Brunetto Latini, 
whose embassy to the court of Alfonso X was earlier by four years, still 
two explicit citations by Italian writers, one of whom broadly summarises 
it, show that it was known in the mid-fourteenth century and at the end of 
the fifteenth. The apologetic work of the Apulian Franciscan, Roberto 
Caracciolo, was already well known; under the Aragonese dynasty at 
Naples, he had inserted into his Specchio della Fede a summary of a ‘book 
called by the Saracens Helmaerich, or, in the vernacular, the Stair of 
Mohammed’, and beyond the shadow of a doubt this is our book, known 
to the writer in the Latin text. But the Tuscan poet Fazio degli Uberti 
brings us much closer in time and place to Dante. Describing in his 
Dittamondo of about 1350 the Moslem paradise, he cites, and indeed by its 
title, our Libro della Scala (to Cerulli goes the credit for having first 
pointed out this very important passage): 

Ancor nel libro suo che Scala ha nome 

dove l’ordine pon del mangiar loro 

divisa e scrive quivi d’ogni pome . . 
What Asin would have given for that tercet! 

Thus the chain is completed. Occidental Europe, and more precisely 
fourteenth-century Italy, possessed an ample, faithful, and detailed version 
of the Islamic vision of the other world, a version which any and all could 
read, without knowing a word of Arabic, in Spanish, French, or Latin. 
Fazio certainly read it, and this he recorded in his mediocre poem, an 
historic-cosmographic-legendary mélange which in itself is an evident 


**Yet in his (i.e., Mohammed’s) book, called the Stair, 
Where he places the order of their (i.e., the Blessed’s) eating, 
Devises and writes there of each apple i. e., the fruit of Paradise) . . 
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Dantesque imitation. Even if his great countryman and model did not cite 
it in so many words, can we deny the likelihood, suggested by the identity 
of the subject matter, by so many specific analogies, and by a means of 
transmission which has now been historically ascertained, that Dante had 
seen the Liber Scalae? Cultural nationalism—or, as I prefer to interpret it, 
mental laziness put together with diffidence and the lack of positive proof 
—can no longer deny that the brilliant hypothesis of thirty years ago has 
at last a splendid confirmation, at least in the intuition on which it was 
based. 

But the clearing up of a positive fact is one thing; its evaluation, its 
correct place, and its importance in the whole body of this material, are 
problems of quite another nature. How are we to evaluate the probability, 
now almost a certainty, that this summa of Islamic eschatology was not 
unknown to the author of the Commedia? What conclusions are to be 
drawn from this comparison, substantially made already by Asin himself 
(inasmuch as most of the separate elements of this miraq were already 
present in the other Arabic materials collected and studied by Asin); what 
conclusions can justly be drawn from a comparison of the oriental ‘source’ 
and the poem of Dante? Here, I repeat, purely aesthetic considerations are 
out of the question, but there is the whole problem of psychological, 
moral, and cultural affinities, in which the comparison is not only legiti- 
mate, but opportune and obligatory. If what, and how, Dante took from 
these models has no importance for the judgment of Dante as a poet, it is 
of great importance in clarifying the intellectual genesis of his concep- 
tions, the fundamental religious position of his spirit, and the processes of 
selecting and maturing these foreign elements within his assimilative 
culture. In other words, what was the extent and what the limits of this 
contact between Islamic eschatology and the ‘content’ (aesthetically speak- 
ing) of the Dantesque vision? What and how many specific reactions did 
it arouse in the genesis of the poem? Can one speak of direct, material, and 
almost mechanical derivation; of equalities in concept if not in aesthetic 
quality; of the exclusive or prevalent influence of the earlier Arabic on the 
Vision of the Italian poet? 

This more profound and delicate aspect of the poem has engaged only 
one of the two scholars who have published the Book of the Stair. For the 
other, Mufioz, the relation between the Scala and the Commedia is simply 
that of ‘model and copy’, a copy of course improved, embellished, 
spiritualised, but always a direct and unequivocal copy, inconceivable 
without that precedent. In other words, the existence of the Liber Scalae 
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and its proved transmigration into the world of Dante suffice to establish 
automatically, almost mechanically, the direct dependence of the latter on 
the former in the whole long series of analogies which Asin had already 
enumerated in his time: analogies of structure, of ethical and theological 
concepts, of images and of episodes; from the architecture of the three 
otherworldly regions, to the system of punishments, to the delights of the 
terrestrial paradise, and to the dazzling visions of the celestial paradise. 
Mufioz considers that the ‘chain’ of Asin, as established by the similarities 
and the dependences, cannot be disputed; only one link was missing, the 
proof of the actual, historical vehicle of transmission; now that this is 
found in the Liber Scalae, the question is closed, and every element of the 
Islamic vision even vaguely resembling the Dantesque vision constitutes 
a direct nexus between original and imitation, source and derivation— 
almost cause and effect. In this case the Divine Comedy would indeed 
recall the great mosque at Cordova, where the forest of moorish columns 
has been adapted to the cult of the Christian Trinity. 

Cerulli, on the other hand, has a more cautious historical sense (he 
certainly has no nationalistic bias); he does not maintain that the proved 
knowledge of a Moslem eschatological text in Italy, and the probability 
that Dante knew it, suffice in themselves to provide the key to, not the 
poetry, but the spirituality, and indeed to the degree of inventiveness, of 
Dante. To the specific problem of ‘Dante and Islam’ he turns, for the rest, 
only at the end of a whole imposing research on ‘Moslem eschatology and 
Medieval Occidental writers’, in which he has assembled and analysed 
every trace, even independent of the Liber Scalae, of the knowledge of 
Islamic conceptions of the other world among Christian writers of the 
Occident: from Eulogius and Alvarus of Cordova to Pietro Alfonso and 
to the Collectio Toletana, from Guglielmo d’Alvernia to Jacques de Vitry 
and Guglielmo da Tripoli, from Ramon Marti to Lullo, from Thomas of 
York to Roger Bacon. The resulting picture is extraordinarily complete, 
and extends from the crude apologetic of a popular sort, in which the 
worldliness and sensuality of the paradise of the Koran run wild (from 
the Christian point of view it would have been far more difficult to attack the 
hell), to the philosophical speculation which is perhaps confused by, but 
is not unconscious of, the strength of Moslem thought for the spiritualisa- 
tion of the punishments and joys of the other world, for the conciliation 
of orthodoxy and a superior conception of the Beyond. The limit of this 
medieval Christian interpretation of Islamic thought is attained by the 
school of Oxford, which examines and senses with considerable exactness 
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the struggle of an Avicenna and an Averroes to put philosophical beatitude 
in intelligibilibus alongside the eschatology of the Koran, and, of course, 
by Raimundo Lullo, the great thirteenth-century interpreter of the Arabo- 
Islamic world who went directly to the sources and was able to offer to his 
contemporaries a most genuine and complete picture of Moslem thought, 
and, in particular, of Moslem eschatology. 

But let us descend from this vast general inquiry (which would suffice 
to make Cerulli’s work exceptionally valuable) in order to re-examine the 
direct relation between Dante and Islam, as a prelude to a concrete 
evaluation of the influence of the Scala on the Commedia. In considering 
the complex of Dante’s knowledge of Moslem religion, science and 
civilisation, we arrive at a much more modest level. Historically, the 
episode of Mohammed in the twenty-eighth canto of the Inferno is not 
very significant; here he does not emerge from the traditional figure 
attributed to him in the medieval Occident; infrequent, and for the most 
part indirect—they are taken from Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas— 
are the citations, in Dante’s doctrinal works, of such Moslem authors as 
the astronomers Albumasar, Alfragano and Alpetragio, the philosophers 
Algazel, Avicenna and Averroes (in any case available to him only in 
Latin versions). We are, in short, forced to deny the special familiarity 
with or interest in the Arabo-Islamic world which some would point out 
in Alighieri, whose acquaintance with that world seems no more than 
average for the informed man of his time. Even so, and just because he 
was the ‘great clerk’ (i.e., scholar), the highly cultivated intellectual of 
his time, certain Islamic philosophical and ethical concepts, especially 
eschatological ones, seem to have filtered through to Dante quite inde- 
pendently of the Liber Scalae; for example, Avicenna’s theory and termino- 
logy of light, expressly mentioned in the Convivio; or the passage of the 
Collectio Toletana about the spot on the brow of the newly come soul, 
washed away by the angels when he enters Paradise, which immediately 
recalls the seven P’s of sin (peccato) gradually erased from the brow of 
Dante as he ascends the precipices of Purgatory. But to come at last to the 
Liber Scalae: Dante, it is now most probable, knew it. How did it serve him 
as a general inspiration? What particular influence did it have? 

Cerulli has answered this question with extreme prudence, out of 
deference not to Dantists, but to the truth itself: He thinks that reading the 
Islamic Vision can have constituted for Dante one ulterior incentive to 
oppose to the supposed sacred text of Islam (for such the Scala was thought 
to be) a Christian poem about a voyage into the Beyond, ‘surpassing 
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by the truth of faith and the mastery of art, in this greatest argument of 
the religious epic, the picturesque images of the Moslem paradise 
and hell’; without forgetting for an instant, however, the primary part 
played in the genesis of the poem by the Vita Nuova, or rather, by the new 
life itself, by transfigured love and the desire to say of his Beatrice ‘what 
had never been said of anyone’. Also under this general influence we may 
attribute to the Moslem precedent the patient and benign guide, inter- 
preter of all the queries and doubts (Virgil and Beatrice with Dante, as 
Gabriel with Mohammed); the frequent and precise questions of cosmo- 
graphy; and the ‘local colour’ of the exotic utterances of Pluto and 
Nembrotte, which recall Arabic phrases in the Romance versions of the 
Scala, But let us face the volley of particular analogies. In reviewing the 
most relevant, Cerulli never forgets to underline the importance of each 
of them, not separately, but as uniting with the other multiple sources of 
inspiration which were accessible and familiar to the culture and fantasy of 
Dante; the classical, Biblical and Christian sources of his spiritual forma- 
tion (since any special familiarity with the Arabo-Islam world on his part 
is, as we have seen, only an illusion), which could often furnish the same 
suggestion as the Scala for this or that detail of his vision. Such is the case 
with Dante’s eagle of Jupiter, where the well known classical and Biblical 
motives can be integrated and fused with the Moslem image of the vast 
angelic cock which stands in the seventh land but holds his head and comb 
close to the throne of God and sings his glory. Thus the divine stair of 
Saturn, the ladder of the colour of gold, is obviously inspired first of all 
by the Jacob’s Ladder of the Bible, but this does not exclude the contribu- 
tary inspiration of Mohammed’s stair that stretched from Jerusalem to 
paradise, the stair that gives the Liber Scalae its name. Thus the trial of 
Sirat, the slender bridge before paradise, under which yawns the abyss of 
hell, seems to Cerulli to have a parallel in the trial by fire which Dante 
undergoes for accession to the terrestrial paradise, in the depiction of 
which Moslem motives appear more perceptible and suggestive, though 
we must not forget the part played first by the Biblical legends of Eden, 
and the classical one of the innocent and blessed pristine state of humanity: 

Quelli che anticamente petaro 

Peta dell’ oro e suo stato felice 

forse in Parnaso esto loco sognaro.* 


*They who in ancient times proclaimed in song 
The golden age, and its auspicious state, 
Perhaps on Parnassus dreamed of that place.’ 
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Dante himself points out to us in these verses the images which fluc- 
tuated before his high fantasy, when he created, in immortal tercets, ‘the 
divine forest, thick and live’; and yet one cannot wholly deny that sugges- 
tions were evoked, in the course of that creative process, by the recollec- 
tion of the ‘Paradise of Delights’ of the Libro della Scala, with its rather 
cold and infantile splendours, with the double fount which in Dante 
becomes the Lethe and the Eunoé, with the episode of the arrival of the 
new groups of the souls of men and the beautiful predestined brides who 
amorously await them. But even in this case the possible Islamic ‘com- 
ponent’, combining with so many elements far more alive and present in 
the mind of the poet, is not to be exaggerated beyond reason or proba- 
bility, nor urged upon us as the determinative motive of inspiration. Did 
Dante have to read in the Scala of the houris of Mohammed in order to 
dream of seeing again in the glory of the terrestrial paradise her who had 
been the supreme spiritual experience of his youth, the polar star of his 
life? Thus Cerulli runs lightly over the whole gamut of analogies (not 
because of superficiality; rather, delicacy and finesse of treatment), testing 
each against his fundamental principle, that, we repeat, of admitting the 
possible combination of the Moslem motive with a multitude of other 
sources which always had precedence in the mind and spirit of Dante, 
even if he almost certainly knew the singular text which opened the door 
to a world that remained otherwise wholly marginal to his spirit, foreign 
and actually opposed to the basic values of his Latin and Christian soul. 

Thus, in the last analysis, when we judge the relationship of Dante to 
the Liber Scalae, or to any other element of Moslem eschatology which, by 
whatever means, can have reached the poet (and here we are thinking 
especially of the polemic and apologetic tracts of the Collectio Toletana), 
we must not forget what Cerulli clinches in his particularly fine last pages; 
namely, that “such motives of inspiration and such narrative details as can 
be traced back to Arabic sources have entered into the Commedia as patt 
of a construction totally and exclusively inspired by a different and unique 
ideal motive: the Christian one’. And of this basic difference of ethos—the 
establishment of which has all the obviousnaturalness but also the problem- 
solving effectiveness of Columbus’s egg—he illustrates only an aspect: the 
absolute importance of faith for Moslem soteriology as opposed to that of 
works in the Christian-Dantesque; the stress on charity and love in Christian 
conception (regnum coelorum violenza pate . . .) as opposed to the indis- 
putable and arbitrary will of God in Islam; or the different value of prayer: 
Islam’s heavy ritual of obligation, Christianity’s live force of love that 
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works together with divine justice. We cannot speak of model and copy, 
even if we accept as possible the material transposition of certain images 
and concepts; nor of simple ‘spiritualisation’, in the presence of a funda- 
mental inspiration and attitude so radically different. The Italian editor of 
the Liber Scalae therefore concludes that the sacred poem cannot be com- 
pared to the mosque at Cordova, consecrated today to a different cult from 
the one for which its admirable structure arose. To express more aptly 
with an architectural symbol Dante’s relationship with the Moslem world, 
we may turn rather ‘to that Arabo-Spanish column which is inserted, 
inscribed with the name of its Moslem artisan, into a structure historically 
and artistically Christian, both in the whole and in every detail—the 
cathedral of Pisa: the testimony of another glorious art, taken up episodi- 
cally in the formal realisation of a different formal and religious ideal’. 


The most recent and thorough-going study of the old problem first 
posed by Asin and now re-examined in the light of the most recent 
discovery carries us to this point. As we have said, the two editors of the 
Liber Scalae are far from agreeing in their conclusions, and in the use that 
they have made of their text. Which of the two to follow in attitude and 
direction (it would be superfluous to point out which of the two seems in 
the right to the writer of these lines) will depend on individual critical 
and common sense, reinforced, we may add, by immediate familiarity 
with the work, the thought, and the art of Dante, a familiarity which the 
great Asin most certainly had, unlike some of those who have returned to 
the thesis. But even in their anithetical conclusions, the two worthy 
editors of the Alfonsine miraq have gone an important part of their road 
together. In fact, precisely that common stretch of the road, imposed by 
positive facts beyond any differences of interpretation, indicates the extent 
and the limits of Asin’s posthumous triumph. 

Alone in the face of the indifference and hostility of the incredulous, the 
master of Madrid had affirmed that the Moslem eschatological beliefs he 
had collected and analysed in the most disparate fields of Arabic literature 
—traditionalist and theological, mystic and edifying, learned and popular 
—had not been hidden, by an iron curtain of different language and civili- 
sation, from the curiosity of the Latin Occident. He had traced to the 
outermost limits then known the filtering of this Oriental patrimony into 
the Romance world, and, clearing with a bound of intuitive faith every 
lacuna, he had seen it crop up, often with astonishing analogies, in the 
gteatest work of art of the Christian Middle Ages. This vein of Arabic 
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eschatology, like the course of the mythical Alpheus, seemed to disappear 
underground in Spain only to re-emerge later in Italy, moulded into 
immortal forms. The course of this subterranean passage seemed a mystery, 
aggravated by the fact that one could not know which of the various 
sources investigated by the scholar could have reached by unknown paths 
this unexpected destination. Today the problem is at once clarified and 
simplified. Such abstruse and untranslated texts of high Arabic literature 
as those of an Abu I-Ala al Maarri or an Ibn Arabi did not come directly 
to the attention of Dante; but probably under his very eye, and certainly 
into his immediate environment and into the cultural atmosphere which 
he breathed, there had come a product of popular Arabic literature, at 
once pleasant and edifying, broadcast in these Romance language versions 
by the creative curiosity of the Spanish king. By these means, and probably 
by them alone, we may speak of an indirect contact, otherwise inconceiv- 
able, between Dantesque culture (by which I mean both that of his 
society and that of the poet himself) and the huge mass of Arabic materials 
assembled by Asin, the very vastness and variety of which was an obstacle 
to the acceptance of his thesis; in short, an indirect contact over a path now 
perfectly identified. Up to this point and in these terms, the intuition of 
Asin appears to all of us today luminously confirmed. Beyond that point, 
there are various and varying opinions about what Dante scholarship is to 
make of such facts as have been established; there are those, as we have 
seen, who consider that the demonstrated contact fully confirms the 
preponderant and decisive part claimed by Asin for Islamic eschatology 
in the greatest Christian poem; but there are also those who, on the other 
hand, inquiring and comparing more subtly, admit generic suggestions 
and specific contributory motives and images—but these to a spirituality, 
a culture, and a fantasy not only ‘superior’ but radically different. 

Be that as it may, let us accept the part on which we agree rather than 
insist on that about which we are divided. Now that it is brought to light 
by the parallel work of a Spanish and an Italian scholar, let us hail this 
new mesh in a solid and elastic net of international medieval culture which 
in fact (be it said to our confusion) did not know severing iron curtains 
and traversed the greatest physical and spiritual distances with a co- 
operation of intellectual forces that might well be the envy of our 
UNESCO. Let us think once more, for an instant, of this magic chain: an 
Arabic miraq, a Spanish king, a Jewish physician, an Italian notary. . . .; 
and the fantasies of the Beyond which had flowered obscurely in the heart 
of Arabia encircle the Mediterranean, penetrate to the sweet Tuscany of 
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the Stil Novo, and contribute to enrich the fertile humus whence will 
spring the supreme flower of the Comedy, the sacred poem upon which 
both Heaven and Earth have placed their hands. Heaven and Earth of 
Christian civilisation, we repeat, but not without some reflection of the 
starry Heaven traversed by the mysterious Buraq on the holy night of the 
Moslem Ascension; and of the Earth of Islam, and of Spain in particular, 
where two civilisations met and mingled in marvellous symbiosis, and 
where a solitary scholar divined, thirty-five years ago, the fascinating 
transmigration which is now documented. 
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CAUSALITY IN QUANTUM 


ELECTRODYNAMICS 


Quantum mechanics, even in its early and simple phases, has often been 
regarded as a non-causal discipline. The argument supporting this view 
cites the uncertainty principle as prohibiting the ascertainment of com- 
plete knowledge concerning physical states upon which causal prediction 
could be based. Recent developments in atomic physics have added new 
and puzzling features to the problem of causality insofar as they operate, 
not only with intrinsically unmeasurable states, but also with time reversals 
which have been interpreted to mean that the effect can be prior to the 
cause. Feynman’s theory of quantum electrodynamics is particularly rich 
in unorthodox suggestions which tantalise philosophers. The purpose of 
the present paper is to exhibit them, appraise their methodological function 
and see in what manner they violate the rules of causal description. This 
purpose, it seems, is best achieved by a sequential discussion of three 
questions: What does causality mean in physics? What is the new method 
of quantum electrodynamics? Is this new method compatible with the 
causal doctrine in some satisfactory form? 
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I. The Meaning of Causality 

When modern science speaks of causal connexions, it has reference to one 
or the other of two quite different relations between events or observa- 
tions. The first is illustrated by such a chain of events as this: appearance of 
acloud in the sky—darkening of the sun—lowering of the temperature on 
the earth—people putting on coats, etc.; or another, perhaps more 
scientific: emission of light from a star—propagation of an electromagnetic 
wave through space—absorption of light by a metal—ejection of an 
electron, etc. The events composing these chains form a sequence of 
continuous action; we know precisely, in terms of visible or postulated 
agencies, how the appearance of a cloud leads to the obscuring of the sun, 
how this in turn brings about a lower temperature, how this makes people 
uncomfortable and induces them to put on their coats. The other sequence 
can be traced in a similar manner; the events it connects, while occurring 
in widely different places and in totally different objects, are linked by some 
continuous action, some pervasive influence the details of which are 
understood. If there were gaps in this understanding, missing links in the 
chain of continuous action, the term causal would not be applied to it. 

I shall speak of that meaning of causality which these examples illustrate 
as continuous action in time and space; it adverts to little more than 
relatedness by scientific agents and therefore makes causality tautologically 
equivalent to scientific understanding. It is a variant of the Humean 
doctrine of invariable sequence, refined by the inclusion of connective 
agencies between the members of that sequence. This interpretation of 
causality is large and generous, enjoys favour chiefly in the non-physical 
sciences and, of course, in everyday language; it is the stock-in-trade of 
lawyers and biologists. However, it is difficult to formulate with precision, 
and the difficulty resides in the circumstance that the view at issue places 
no restrictions upon the location and the kinds of events which are con- 
nected into a single chain. The emission of light can be on Sirius, the 
absorption can take place in some photocell on earth, and so forth. The 
only supposition is that the effect is later than the cause. 

Physics, while at times espousing the continuous action view (often 
without being aware of the difference which I am exposing), is partial to 
another meaning of causality, a meaning first clearly formulated by Kant 
and Laplace. To wit: A physical system is described in terms of states 
which change in time. For example, the state of a body undergoing ther- 
mal changes may involve its temperature, its volume and perhaps its phase, 
and these variables are said to be variables of state, or variables defining a 
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state. Another physical system, called an elastic body undergoing deforma- 
tions, has states which are defined througu stresses and strains; an electro- 
magnetic field (which is also a physical system in our sense of the word, for 
physical systems need not be material!) assumes states specifiable by an 
electric and a magnetic vector. Common to all these instances is the 
supposition that the variables of state, however defined, change in time in 
a manner conforming to certain equations which are ordinarily called 
laws of nature. Future states are therefore predictable if a complete present 
state is known. A prior state of a given system is called the cause of a later 
state, the later state the effect of a former. 

The principle of causality, in this sense, asserts the existence of a 
determinate temporal continuum of evolving states, all referable to the 
same physical system. Between a given cause and a given effect there is an 
infinity of other causes of the same effect, though only one cause at one 
time. The advantage of this view, which I shall designate by the label of 
unfolding states, resides in its greater logical precision and in the uniqueness 
it confers upon the causal relation. When a cloud appears in the sky, that 
cause (in the former sense) has many effects at a given later time, one of 
which is a lowering of the temperature; when an elastic body has a given 
distribution of stresses and strains, a single definite distribution at a specified 
time is its effect. The continuous action view permits many causal chains, 
the unfolding state view only a single train of evolution." 

The simplest physical system, indeed the one for which a causal theory 
of the latter type was first developed, is the moving mass point. Its states 
are pairs of variables, positions and momenta, and the law of nature 
governing their evolution is Newton’s second law. The latter is a differen- 
tial equation of the second order requiring two constants of integration in its 
complete solution. Position and momentum of the particle at a fixed time 
can serve as constants of integration and therefore determine the solution 
of all times. States and laws of a causal theory must always have this internal 


1Our survey of the meanings of causality is not quite complete. One deficiency lies in its 
failure to analyse further the laws which connect the states. They must in some sense 
invariable, or time-free. This point has been discussed in my book, The Nature of Physical 
Reality (McGraw-Hill, 1950), where further reflections concerning the suitableness of 
probabilities to function as state variables will be found. 

Aiso omitted has been a version of causality which, though extremely limited, has found its 
way into the technical literature under the label ‘causality conditions’ (see, e.g., Van Kampen, 
Phys. Rev., 89, 1072, 1953). It is nothing more than the requirement of relativity limiting the 
speed of a wave packet to the speed of light and says, in effect, that a cause at one point at 
time f cannot produce an effect at another point, a distance r from the first, at a time earlier 
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affinity. The states must be so chosen that they provide the information 
demanded by the initial conditions that make the solution of the law 
complete. It follows from this circumstance that the definition of states in 
acausal theory cannot be arbitrarily altered without corresponding changes 
in the law of nature, and a change in the law will generally necessitate a 
redefinition of the state of a system. 

Newton’s theory of the motion of particles is the prototype of all causal 
description, and the laws and states it demands, rather than its formalism, 
have come to be regarded as essential elements of causality. This misunder- 
standing, or, at any rate, this inflexible identification of states, has led to 
the belief that quantum mechanics is no longer a causal discipline. Let us 
recall the important details: Newton’s law was found to fail for atomic 
particles, and Schrédinger succeeded in replacing it by a new equation. 
But that equation did not have solutions specifiable by the old positions 
and momenta. Heisenberg discovered through his uncertainty principle 
that these variables had furthermore lost their soundness as universally 
observable quantities, for they cannot both be known with precision. 
This seemed to spell the doom of causality because the states it involved 
are neither theoretically significant nor observationally available. 

It is not idle, however, to ask the question whether Schrédinger’s law 
selects, or is compatible with, states in terms of other variables, and whether 
these variables permit a causal description in the second, more formal 
sense of our principle. That is, in fact, the case; only it is the misfortune of 
these variables, or rather of the states which they define, to be somewhat 
strange and elusive when judged from Newton’s familiar standpoint. 
They turn out to be probabilities. 

We shall need a little of the mathematical context of the quantum 
theory in the next section and, therefore, do well to be explicit at once. 


or 


Schrédinger’s equation is ow] =Hy (1) 


H, the Hamiltonian operator,’ contains co-ordinates and the time, and is 
in general of the form T + V, symbolising kinetic plus potential energy. 
The arguments of the function y are therefore likewise the space co- 
ordinates and the time. If the functional form of y were known at any 
time t1, it could be computed from equation (1) for all other times. In 
other words, if y can be regarded as a state of the particle, quantum 
mechanical description is causal. 


*Here and everywhere else in this paper, energies are understood to be frequencies, i.e., every 
energy is divided by Planck’s constant. 
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Causality in Quantum Electrodynamics 


The identification of y with observable matters was made by Born and 
Jordan: |\y(x,y,z,t) |? is the probability that, when the particle is looked for 
in suitable ways, it will be found as x,y,z,t. If probabilities are not decent 
physical variables—and many physicists do regard them as loathsome— 
then this interpretation of states and its causality must be rejected. Further 
probing into why probabilities are objectionable reveals that they cannot 
be determined by a single measurement but require many observations. 
The position of a particle, or its momentum, can each be measured in a 
single act. But if the condition of the particle is unspecifiable by statements 
saying where it is and how fast it is going; if it is found sometimes here 
and sometimes there, then an aggregate of measurements must be per- 
formed, and the interesting information is the relative frequency, i.e., the 
probability, with which it is found here or there. It is difficult to see why 
an observable should lack the fitness to serve as a variable of state if its 
determination requires more than one measurement. These measurements 
can be performed, it should be added, in a way that will yield the probabi- 
lity at a definite time, so that the reference to an instant, which is crucial 
to the causal sequence, is not lost. 

Subject to the acceptance of probabilities as physically meaningful 
states, quantum mechanics remains a causal theory. Henceforth we shall 
take this stand and proceed to show that the latest advances in quantum 
electrodynamics leave this status unchanged. 


II. Summary of Some Recent Innovations 
I shall attempt to sketch here the theory proposed by Feynman, partly 
because of its successes and partly because of its richness in stimuli for 
philosophic reflection. Among the many approximation methods for 
solving equation (1) Feynman selects one which represents as an integral 
over the initial state with the use of a Green function or kernel, K: 
For simplicity, we have abbreviated the co-ordinates x,y,z into the single 
symbol, 4. The kernel K can be found if the form of H=T-+ V is known. 
For a free electron, V=O, and K therefore has a definite representation 
which we call K®. As we shall make no explicit use of it we need not 
write it down. 
If V is small but finite (it is understood to be a function of x and t) K” 
is its dominant part, and it is possible to write a series 
(3) 
in which successive members decrease in magnitude because they involve 
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V in increasingly higher powers. Each constituent of the kernel is, of 
course, a function of two sets of co-ordinates, K® and we 
shall now abbreviate it by writing K® (2, 1). Feynman shows that the 
terms in series (3) can be computed as follows: 
K® (2, 1)=—ifK© (2, 3) V(3) K® (3,1) dds dts (3a) 
K® (2,1) (2,4) V(4) K® (4, 3) V(s) K (3, 1) dds 
dts dx dts etc. (3 
These formulas have an interesting and suggestive interpretation. 

If y(d, t) were the probability that an electron be situated at the world 
point x, t, and K (dst,, Ati) the probability that an electron makes a 
passage from x, t, to X2f2, equation (2) would be the relation connecting 
these quantities, as a little reflection will show. To be sure, y is not a 
probability but a ‘probability amplitude’ (since ||? plays the role of a 
probability) and the same must be said about K. To carry through the 
interpretation, however, we will ignore this distinction. 

We have recognised K(2, 1) as the probability of passage of an electron 
from point I to point 2. Such a passage need not be direct. Indeed it is 
reasonable to classify all passages according to the number of times the 
electron changes its direction of motion. Thus we define L® (2, 1) to be 
a path leading from 1 to 2 and having i corners. L (2, 1) is the charac- 
teristic path of a free particle, i.e. of an electron in the absence of a 


FG. 1. Pictorial illustration of K™. An electron going from point 1 to point 2 is scattered 
once on the way by the potential V extending over the shaded region. 
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potential energy V. A possible L™ (2, 1) is drawn in fig. 1; the corner at 
the point (3) lies within the space-time region in which V is finite, since 
otherwise a deflection could not occur. Whatis the probability of L® (2,1)? 
It is proportional to three quantities: (i) the probability of passage from 
I to 3; (ii) the probability of a deflection at 3, and this might be supposed 
to be proportional to V(3); (iii) the probability of passage from 3 to 2. 
When these three quantities are multiplied together and integrated over 
all intermediate points 3, the result is the probability that the electron will 
go from 1 to 2 via any path L™ (2, 1). But the indicated operations are 
exactly those defining K™ (2, 1), equation 3a (except for the factor —i, 
which need not concern us here). We conclude, therefore, that K” 
represents the probability of any passage in which the electron suffered 
one deflection. 

An extension of this reasoning serves to show that K® (2, 1), as defined 
in 3b and as illustrated in fig. 2, represents the probability of any passage 
from I to 2 in which the electron suffered two deflections. 

Equation 3a makes no specifications as to where the points 1, 2, and 3 
shall be; it asks us to compute values of K (2, 1) for all possible points 
and includes paths via all intermediate points 3. One mathematically 
possible path is depicted in fig. 3, another in fig. 4. But what is the physical 
meaning of such diagrams? 

In fig. 3 an electron starts,out at 1 and goes to 3, moving to the right. 
At 3 it continues to the right but goes backward in time. 

In fig. 4 it starts going backward in time and at the point 3 it takes ona 
reasonable behaviour. A path on which time is reversed, i.e., a leg of a 
diagram that is directed downward, seems to be obvious nonsense. 


2 


FIG. 2. Pictorial illustration of K®. An electron going from point 1 to point 2 is scattered 
twice on the way by the potential V extending over the shaded region. 
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At this juncture, however, the theory of relativity has something im- 
portant to say: The world line of an electron moving backwards in time 
represents a positron moving forward. Thus, if we reverse the arrow on the 
nonsense leg of fig. 3 and direct it from 2 to 3, that leg represents a positron 
moving from 2 to 3. The whole diagram, then, depicts an electron and a 
positron converging toward 3 where, since there are no lines at times later 
than ts, they cease to exist. The diagram corresponds to the annihilation of 
a pair. The reader will have no difficulty in seeing that fig. 4 represents 
pair production. 

The contents of this section, when briefly summarised, might be put as 
follows. Quantum electrodynamics portrays the motion of electrons as a 
series of broken passages, zigzag transits from one point to another, with 
calculable probabilities assigned to each possible leg of a journey. It 
interprets world lines with times reversed as belonging to positrons. 
Unless this interpretation is made, many legs whose consideration is 
required by the mathematical formalism remain devoid of meaning and 
encumber an otherwise satisfactory theory by their unwanted presence. 
When time reversals are allowed, the theory becomes correct and power- 
ful in its predictions. 
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FIG. 3. Pair annihilation. 
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III. The Causal Status of the Theory 


Diagrams such as those in figures 1 to 4 present no problem to causal 
analysis. But there are others, encountered in the study of L® (2, 1), 
which are hopelessly acausal when viewed from the standpoint of classical, 
or Newtonian physics. Consider, for example, fig. 5. A single electron 
starts from point A at time t, and moves to B, where it meets a positron 
and is annihilated. This positron was created, together with a second 
electron, at C; the time of its birth was later than t,. The second electron 
moves on toward D. It is interesting to note that the single world line 
ABCD (the fact that it has sharp corners is not significant, for they can 
be rounded without detriment to our interpretation) represents the fate of 
three different particles. Between t, and tg there exists but one electron, 
between fg and fg there are three particles; after tg again only one. Obser- 
vation may not disclose all these events. It will in general tell that an 
electron starts at A and emerges at B, for it cannot distinguish one electron 
from another. The occurrence of pair production and annihilation remains 
hidden, and the whole process is called ‘virtual pair production’. 

The Newtonian state of the electron at point A, its position and momen- 
tum, is completely specified by the component and the slope of its world 
line at A. But the fact that at a time fg, later than t,, a pair was produced 


FIG. 4. Pair production. 
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with a positron moving to annihilate our electron at B, is not implied by 
the state at A, nor could it have been predicted from any property possessed 
by the electron at A. The birth of a pair at fg and the motion of an electron 
at fy are unrelated events. Hence the diagram does not describe the deter- 
ministic behaviour of a single electron starting out at A. Causality in the 
Newtonian sense thus clearly fails. 

One might try to restore it by enlarging the physical system, saying 
that fig. 5 describes the motion not of one particle but of three. Thus if the 
state of the electron at A and that of the pair at C were known the rest of 
the diagram could be filled in. This is true. But the principle of causality 
asks that we specify the state of a system at one time only, whereas the 
procedure in question makes reference to two instants, fy and tg. As it 
stands, then, the diagram is still not causal; to make it so we must cut off 
its lower portion along a horizontal line through C—a part which the 
theory is not willing or able to sacrifice. 
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FIG. 5. The events represented by this world line, when regarded from the point of view of 
classical mechanics, do not form a causal sequence. 
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Finally, it might be supposed that the diagram is incomplete in failing 
to state the cause from which the pair results. Perhaps it should include 
another feature, the presence of a photon at E moving toward C. For it 
may have been this photon that produced the pair at C. While this is a 
possible conjecture, neither theory nor observation can tell us, at time f,, 
that the photon actually will produce a pair at C. The photon may indeed 
create a pair anywhere along its path or none at all. It is clear that the 
device of introducing a photon into the diagram, while satisfying our 
desire for a more complete description of the state at time t,, does not 
yield a state in Newton’s sense which is connected with a determinate 
future state through Newton’s law or, indeed, through any law we know 
of. Hence the principle of causality still fails. 

No such disaster occurs if the probabilistic interpretation of states is 
adopted. In that case a single world line says nothing about a positive, 
actual occurrence; it merely presents a sample of what might occur, a 
hypothetical instance to which probabilities can be attached. World lines 
do not lose their meaning, any more than points of space lose their meaning 
in the more orthodox form of quantum theory. For while this latter 
theory denies that under certain conditions an electron can be said to be 
at (x, y, 2), it nevertheless needs that point as a peg for its probabilities. In 
the same way, the Feynman theory denies that a given diagram is a 
positive portrayal of reality, but it needs that world line as a carrier for its 
probabilities. Nothing more is implied in the use it makes of the K integrals; 
it integrates over all Ks to get a state in accordance with equation (2); it 
regards them as possible samples of what might occur without com- 
mitting itself in Newtonian fashion as to actual paths. Equation 1 remains 
its basic law. 

That equation induced a new definition of physical states, as we have 
seen. Quantum electrodynamics leaves this definition unchanged, and those 
who adopt it must regard it as a causal discipline.* 


3The leisure for reflections that have led to this and other publications was afforded by the 
tenure of the Hill Foundation Visiting Professorship at Carleton College, for the award of 
which I am grateful. 
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THE POSITION OF 


OLD-WORLD PREHISTORY (Conclusion) 


Part I of this survey was published in Diogenes 5. 


Ill 


The pioneers of European prehistory marched under a banner inscribed 
Ex Oriente Lux, assuming as an axiom that all the fundamental inven- 
tions and discoveries like farming and metallurgy were brought to Europe 
from the East. The Frenchman Salomon Reinach first challenged the 
dogma, branding it as le mirage orientale, and then the Germans set about 
inverting the roles of Europe and Asia till under Hitler it was seriously 
contended that conquering invaders from Europe had spread to the valleys 
of the Nile and of the Tigris in time to create there the Sumerian and 
Pharaonic civilisations! Only now is it really possible to test the conflict- 
ing claims of the opposing schools by reference to objective data. 

As far as the “Neolithic Revolution’ is concerned the claims of the 
orientalists have been finally vindicated: food production or farming, as 
contrasted with the parasitic economy of hunting and collecting, did 
originate in the Orient. Of course this thesis was never a mere postulate; 
botanists agreed that the wild ancestors of the cereals, cultivated by neo- 
lithic farmers in Europe, grew naturally only in Asia, and zoologists held 
that the neolithic sheep of Europe were descended from Asiatic species. 
Yet nothing comparable to the rich neolithic industries and villages of 
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Europe was known in the Near East till 1920. No counterpart to the 
Egyptian settlements and cemeteries then discovered at Badari and 
Merimde and in the Fayum had been detected in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley till 1944. Then Lloyd and Safar at Tell Hassuna reached beneath 
a sequence of ‘chalcolithic’ villages an encampment that they could fairly 
term ‘neolithic’. Five years later Braidwood* had uncovered a neolithic 
village of commodious mud houses and covering some three acres at 
Jarmo on the edge of the valley in Kurdistan. In 1952 Kathleen Kenyon 
had proved that the neolithic settlement at Jericho, sealed beneath many 
metres of superimposed village ruins all anterior to 3000 B. c. was defended 
by a stout ‘town wall’. But the most decisive result is due to the Danish 
botanist Hans Helback’, who examined the impressions of cereals in clay 
from Jarmo. The wheats and barleys cultivated there, though already 
showing some results of domestication, proved to stand much closer to 
wild forms than any corn hitherto examined; for even the neolithic barley 
from the Fayum is a fully domesticated plant differing little from that 
grown in North Africa today. At Jarmo then we approach very near the 
decisive moment in the Neolithic Revolution itself. 

C 14 counts on three samples from Jarmo point to a date about 4700 
B.c.—the Fayum neolithic had been similarly dated about 4150. This date 
is considerably lower than had been expected for an early neolithic site, 
but in no way impairs the Orient’s claim to priority over Europe. The 
popular notion of a European Neolithic Age extending back ten or more 
thousand years is due to geologists who equated ‘Neolithic’ with “Holo- 
cene’, ignoring the “Mesolithic Age’ that archaeologists interpolate be- 
tween the end of the Palaeolithic and the beginnings of farming. Zeuner’s® 
geochronological date for the latter is about 3000 B.c. in Denmark while 
the only radio-carbon date available—for the English lake-dwelling on 
Ehenside Tarn—is the same. 

Secondly, the earliest farmers at Jarmo and Jericho made no pottery, 
and a ‘prepottery neolithic’ has been recognised also in Cyprus and Balu- 
chistan. Hence not all farmers were potters. Conversely not all potters 
need be farmers. In the taiga zone of northern Eurasia, that is ill adapted 
for farming, hunter-fishers, who bred no animals for food and cultivated 
no plants, yet made pottery vessels long after the new productive 


® The Near East and Foundations of Civilization (Condon Lectures), Eugene, 1952. 

7 *Archaelogy and Agricultural Botany’, University of London Institute of Archaeology, 
Annual Report IX, 1953. 

8 Dating the Past, London, 1946. 
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economy had been established in Denmark and South Sweden. In Denmark 
itself most of the ‘mesolithic’ Kitchen-Middens that have yielded pottery 
turn out to have been occupied after the arrival of the first farmers, but 
the Danish National Museum’s excavations in Aamose’ did produce 
some—not quite conclusive—evidence for the manufacture of pots before 
the neolithic colonisation. Even in the Old Stone Age clay was delibera- 
tely fired to make durable models of animals but not vessels as the latest 
excavations in the mammoth-hunters’ campat Dolni Vestonice (Moravia)"® 
have proved. 

Again in the Sudan near Khartoum, Arkell" excavated a camp site 
where excellent pottery was manufactured but where he could find no 
evidence of plant-cultivation or animal husbandry. This “Khartoum 
Mesolithic’ culture developed into or was succeeded by another, charac- 
terised by related pottery associated with remains of small sheep and 
goats, presumably tame. The latter culture, if either of two radio-carbon 
dates—3100 and 3500 B.c.—be accepted, should be at least five centuries 
later than the Lower Egyptian neolithic of the Fayum. So it looks as if 
the Sudan in the 4th millennium, as throughout historical times, was a 
cultural backwater where progress was dependent on impulses from 
Egypt. But if even the neolithic elements there might thus be derived via 
Egypt from Asia, the Khartoum pottery, ‘mesolithic’ and ‘neolithic’ 
alike, is thoroughly African, related on the one hand to the Badarian and 
Amratian wares of predynastic Egypt, on the other to fabrics found in 
the central Sahara of still indeterminate age. 

To temperate Europe the neolithic economy must indeed have been 
diffused, but the methods for establishing this diffusion may need revi- 
sion. It was doubtless effected by some infiltration of neolithic peasants 
across the ecological frontier represented by the Balkan, Alpine, and 
Pyrenaean ranges. The immigrants must have brought with them cereals 
and sheep and some farming lore, but not necessarily a distinctive ceramic 
style nor even a full-fledged funerary cult. Phenomena in these domains, 
common to the Mediterranean and the Temperate Zones, need not there- 
fore always be older in the latter. The ‘Vardar-Morava’ culture that in 
1938 the present writer hailed as positive evidence for the immigration of 
neolithic farmers into Central Europe is no doubt common to Mediter- 
ranean Macedonia and a corner of the Temperate Forest Zone in Serbia 


® Mathiassen, et al., Stenalderbopladser i Aamosen, Copenhagen, 1943. 
20 Arch. Rozhledy, IV, Praha, 1953, pp. 193-7- 
1 Early Khartoum, Oxford 1949; ‘Excavations at Esh Shaheinab’, Proc. Prehist.Soc., XV, 1949. 
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and the Banat. It is probably not the oldest neolithic culture in the latter 
region” and cannot be regarded as the ancestor of the Danubian I culture 
further northwest. The latter is the true representative of the earliest 
farmers recognisable on the loess lands of Central Europe. It certainly ab- 
sorbed Mediterranean elements in the course of its development. But, 
judging from pot-forms, decorative patterns, figurines and fundamental 
tools, in its later phases Danubian culture spread east and south as well 
as north and west, both into the Ukraine and across the ecological frontier 
into Italy; in the cave of Arene Candide on the Riviera, Bernabo Brea” 
found an occupation layer, characterised as Danubian by such criteria, 
following and superimposed on others wherein a quite different, Medi- 
terranean, culture was dominant. In the light of these observations 
‘Danubian’ elements, long suspected in the pottery of Malta and even 
Greece, may after all turn out to be due to immigrant families from 
Central Europe. 

Nor can the hypothetical ‘megalith-builders’ who have left their tombs 
along the coasts of the Atlantic and the North Sea now be regarded as 
prospectors and missionaries from the East Mediterranean implanting a 
cult and a rural economy among mesolithic savages with the same confi- 
dence as by Montelius and Elliot Smith. The first clearance of plots of 
Danish soil by neolithic farmers—the Landnam deduced by Iversen” in 
1941 from ash-layers, cereal pollen, and potsherds bearing grain impressions 
observed in peat bogs—preceded the erection of the earliest megalithic 
tombs, the simple dolmens. These themselves, as Becker’® has shown, 
began as single graves designed to contain one extended corpse and can 
plausibly be regarded as translations into the sole available stone of plank 
or slab cist-graves in a native north European mesolithic tradition. Only 
in the later passage graves need we admit as likely the inspiration of 
southern funerary architecture and for its source there are no convincing 
grounds for looking beyond Portugal. 

It is true that on the banks of the Nile near Helwan, Zaki Saad"* has 
excavated First Dynasty tombs built of great—but not ‘rude’—stone 
slabs. But these chambers, erected at the bottom of a deep pit to house 
the remains of a single noble with his possessions, agree neither in function 


12 Cf. V. Milojcic, Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel-und Siidosteuropas, Berlin, 1949. 

13 Gli Scavi nella Caverna delle Arene Candide, Bordighera, 1946. 

14 ‘Tandnam i Danmarks Stenalder’, Dansk. Geol. Undersog., R. Il, No. 66, Copenhagen, 1941. 

15 ‘Mosefundne Lerkar’, Aarbgger f. nord.Oldkyndighed og Historie, Copenhagen, 1947. 

16 ‘Royal Excavations at Saggara and Helwan (1941-5)’, Supplement to Annales du Service des 
Antiquités, Cahier 3, Cairo, 1947. 
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nor in significant architectural details with the monuments, built above 
ground of undressed orthostats to serve as family vaults in the Western 
Mediterranean, least of all with the polygonal passage graves of Portugal. 
In plan at least these latter do recall corbelled tombs, built with dry stone 
masonry in the Aegean. And in South Spain and Portugal there are also 
corbelled tombs, resembling in plan at once the orthostatic passage graves 
of Portugal and some Aegean corbelled tombs, but the Mycenaean tholoi 
rather than the Early Aegean vaults of Attica and the Cyclades. 

Now, however, G. and V. Leisner have refuted the theory, favoured 
among diffusionists, that the orthostatic passage grave must be just a bar- 
barised version of corbelled or rock-cut tombs such as occur in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Some megalithic tombs at least are really earlier, 
and not just poorer, than corbelled tombs of the type of Los Millares- 
Antequera-Alcala; for the furniture of one, found still intact, is purely 
‘neolithic’, free from the ‘Copper Age’ types invariably associated with 
the latter. In two other tumuli corbelled tombs had been built up against, 
and were therefore later than orthostatic megalithic passage graves. . 

The architectural resemblances of the corbelled tombs of Alcala and 
Antequera to the Mycenaean tholoi of Greece remain striking. But the 
evolution of the latter cannot be completely traced in Greece while in 
southern Spain a convincing typological series may illustrate every step 
in the development of the typical tholos from closed circular cist-graves 
containing a strictly neolithic furniture. Hence if the architectural agree- 
ments are to be explained by intercourse between the Balkan and Pyre- 
naean peninsulas, the inspiration is more likely to have come from the 
west than vice versa. In the same way the long cist tombs of Apulia, judged 
by their contents, should be later than, and so derived from, similar tombs 
in France. 

In a word, though the primary impulse came from the Orient, tem- 
perate Europe did develop vigorous neolithic cultures of its own and was 
not always a passive recipient even in the Stone Age. After all, that is not 
surprising in the light of its congenial climate, peninsular character, and 
water-ways offering channels of intercourse between societies adapting 
themselves to varied environments both within and beyond the conti- 
nental frontiers. The untraceable immigrants who introduced cereals and 
sheep into the uncongenial zone of temperate forest not only had to 
devise a novel rural economy but also found the area inhabited, however 
sparsely, by bands of hunters, fishers, and collectors. Some of these meso- 
lithic societies at least had displayed much originality and ingenuity. In 
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Northern Europe in any event exceptionally favourable circumstances 
have preserved the equipment of the “Maglemoseans’ for exploiting the 
resources of the post-glacial pine woods—even wicker fish traps survive !— 
and well-planned systematic excavations at judiciously selected sites in 
Denmark, England, and southern Sweden have now documented the 
progressive adaptation of Maglemosean cultures to the changing environ- 
ment from the Pre-Boreal climatic phase—radio-carbon dated at Star 
Carr in Yorkshire about 7500 B. c.—through the Boreal till neolithic farmers 
began to clear patches in the Danish forests at the end of the Atlantic. 
Naturally neolithic farmers mingled with, and inherited the achievements 
of, such mesolithic precursors. In the British Isles, Atkinson” and Piggott 
have distinguished four “Secondary Neolithic’ cultures in addition to the 
Primary Neolithic or Windmill Hill culture. The latter is due to immi- 
grant farmers, traceable by their pottery to France. But the equipment 
of the former preserves many traits inherited from the native mesolithic. 
And many of the most striking monuments of British prehistory—the 
neolithic village of Skara Brae, the precursor of Stonehenge and other 
sacred circles, the Stonehenge ‘cursus’ and others, subsequently recognised 
in Dorset, Oxfordshire, and Yorkshire, as well as the oldest cremation 
cemeteries in Europe prove to have been due to Secondary Neolithic folk. 

In the Bronze Age the relations of Europe to the Orient look much the 
same. The Orient can still claim absolute priority in the development of 
intelligent metallurgy. In Hungary indeed neolithic peasants may have 
hit upon the region’s rich supplies of native copper, discovered at least 
the metal’s malleability and thus created such original types of tool as the 
axe-adze. But the earliest exponents of intelligent metallurgy, smiths who 
had mastered the arts of casting and alloying copper with tin, had been 
trained in the Orient. In the Unetician culture of Bohemia they repro- 
duced distinctive types of pin, neck-ring and earring that had been 
fashionable in Hither Asia, but soon transformed the Asiatic pins, made of 
twisted wire, into a peculiarly Bohemian variant formed by casting. 
Schaeffer’ has recently suggested that the pioneers of Continental metal- 
lurgy were prospectors and craftsmen from the Levant (the later Phoe- 
nicia) who reached the Central European lodes of copper and tin via the 
Adriatic and the Brenner Pass. The tell-tale types of ornament are in fact 
missing in peninsular Greece and the Islands, but common in North Syria. 


17 Las Antas de Concelho de Reguengos de Monsaraz, Lisboa, 1951; cf. Die Megalithgraber der 


iberischen Halbinsel, Berlin, 1943. 
18 Excavations at Dorchester, Oxon, Oxford, 1951. 
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There the neck-rings in particular are associated with a group of metal- 
workers—their patron deity is apparently depicted wearing such a neck- 
ring—who were active locally between 2100 and 1800 B.c. (This would 
thus be the limiting date for the beginning of the Central European Bronze 
Age. 

.. sequel European smiths, though trained by Asiatic immigrants, 
displayed more originality than their masters at least in respect of tools 
and weapons. Most striking is the creation of a distinctively European kit 
of efficient but economical wood-chopping implements. Even in our 
Early Bronze Age the Central European industry spread south across the 
Alps into upper Italy; at the pile dwelling on Lago di Ledro (north of 
L. Garda) described by Battaglia’® in 1943, pure Unetician pins and other 
bronze objects were current side by side with distinctively Italian vessels 
in pottery and wood (the latter, being unusually well-preserved, explain 
the origin of some curious forms long familiar in pottery). By the Middle 
Bronze Age the whole Apennine Peninsula was dominated by Central 
European traditions in metal work; indeed between 1300 and 1225 B.c. 
an Italian bronze-smith went to work for the lord of Mycenae itself; 
Wace found his mould in a house of that period during 1952. 

Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece may well have provided the 
capital for the regular trade whereby metal ware was distributed among 
the barbarians of cisalpine Europe or at least have offered a reliable 
market to guarantee a livelihood to those engaged in the perilous traffic. 
In any case this commerce undoubtedly stimulated progress both in 
Central and Northern Europe and in the British Isles. But the originality 
of the preliterate Britons has just been dramatically demonstrated. The 
Times of July 15 announces the discovery on the trilithons of Stonehenge 
of carved representations both of typical British Bronze Age axes and of 
a typical Mycenaean dagger or rapier. Together they at last date this part 
of the monument. Now, as is familiar, the lintels joining the uprights have 
been carefully shaped to compensate for perspective foreshortening. So 
this optical principle, not otherwise known to have been applied before 
the classical age of Greece, was known in England by the middle of the 
second millennium B.c. 

Again in the manufacture of war-gear Central European armourers by 
this time equalled or excelled their Near Eastern masters and could equip 
barbarian bands to challenge the armies of Oriental monarchies. For 


* La Palafitta del Lago di Ledro nel Trentino, Trento, 1943. 
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instance, a bell helmet lately found buried with a warrior near Knossos 
about 1425 B.c.” can be matched by one from the hoard of Beitzsch in 
Saxony”, now known to belong to the Early Bronze Age. The dated 
Cretan piece may be of Central European origin, alternatively the helmet 
from Beitzsch may be itself an import from Mycenaean Greece. Even in 
the latter case the model was soon reproduced successfully by Hungarian 
bronze-smiths whose products were eventually exported to or copied in 
Italy just as were their buckets and cups. So it now seems quite likely that 
the barbarian hordes, who ravaged Hither Asia between 1225 and 1190 
B.C., reaching the frontiers of Egypt and overthrowing the Hittite Empire, 
included at least contingents from Europe. Indeed the raiders, depicted as 
carrying round shields and called S. k. 1. s,C. rd. n. and T. wr.s in the 
Egyptian records, actually came from Sicily, Sardinia, and the Tyrrhenian 
coast of Italy. 


IV 
That Chinese civilisation did not arise in isolation independently of the 
older civilisations of the Near East has long been treated as an axiom. It 
could only be objectively tested, if not demonstrated, after the publica- 
tion of finds from the Chinese excavations at Anyang” and of the data 
collected by Russian archaeologists in Siberia and Kazakstan. Anyang is 
of course the site of Yin where the first historical Chinese dynasty, the 
Shangs, established their capital about 1300 B.c.; from it come the in- 
scribed ‘oracle bones’, witnesses to the birth of a literate civilisation. 
Excavations by the Academia Sinica, before the Japanese invasion but 
still in course of publication, disclosed that the Shangs fought with bronze 
weapons from chariots, fitted with four-spoked wheels and drawn by 
paired horses attached on either side of a central pole. It is a priori too 
much to suppose that the alloy of copper and tin should have been dis- 
covered, the wheeled car invented and attached by pole and yoke to a 
pair of draft animals in two centres independently. 

Now all three devices were used by the Sumerians of Mesopotamia 
nearly 2000 years before the Shangs founded Yin. Presumably then they 
acquired them from the west, and we might reasonably suppose that they 


20 §. Hood & P. de Jonghe, ‘Late Minoan Warrior Graves . . . from the New Hospital Site 
at Knossos’, Annual of the British School at Athens, XLVII, 1952. 

21 H. Hencken, ‘Beitzsch and Knossos’, Proc. Prehistoric Soc., XVIII, 1952. 

22 Karlgren, ‘Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty’, Bull. Mus. Far Eastern Antiquities, 17, 
Stockholm 1945; Shih-chang-ju, ‘Recent Discoveries at Yin-hsii’—in Chinese. Anyang, 
Chinese J. of Archaeol., No. 2, 1947. 
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were enabled to establish a stable State precisely by their control of these 
new means of warfare and of communications. But the Sumerians’ 
chariots were drawn by onagers (wild asses), not horses, and had solid 
disc wheels. The horse is at home only north of the Tigris-Euphrates basin 
and seems to have been introduced into Mesopotamia a little after 2000 
B.c.; spoked wheels came into use there about the same time. It looks 
then as if the horse-drawn chariot reached China from some secondary 
centre north of Mesopotamia. Moreover the bronze tools and weapons 
from Anyang have nothing Mesopotamian about them. On the other 
hand the socketed celts (axes and adzes) and the ring-handled knives have 
close parallels in the Late Bronze Age of Northern and North-Central 
Europe from the Odra to the Rhine. And by that time a horse-drawn 
chariot with spoked wheels was being depicted on the walls of a tomb 
in Sweden. Even on the revised chronology outlined above, there are 
quite serious difficulties in envisaging a transmission of this equipment 
from Sweden or Saxony to the banks of the Yellow River by 1300 B.c. 
Can we locate an intermediate centre from which it might have been 
diffused to east and west? 

Owing to the nature of the archaeological record, evidence for chariots 
is not to be expected; for they can be made entirely of wood which can 
be preserved only by some very exceptional accident. But there are plenty 
of bronzes on both sides of the Urals, on the northern fringes of the deserts 
of Kazakstan and on the Minussinsk steppe on the upper Yenesei. From 
among them it would be possible to illustrate a logical evolution of the 
celt with cast socket from a wide-spread and demonstrably ancient imple- 
ment with a folded socket. The crucial intermediate stage in this hypothe- 
tical evolution is represented only between the Volga and the Urals, in 
eastern Kazakstan, round Minusinsk, and on the Ordos steppe just south 
of the Great Wall, but not at Anyang. Now by a systematic study of the 
telics from the barrows on the Minussinsk steppe Kiselev succeeded by 
1950 in dividing the local Bronze Age into four stages. In his second— 
Andronovo—stage the graves still contain skeletons of ‘Europeoid’ type 
1 | and relics of occidental aspect, but no socketed celts. The ‘transitional’ 
type is assigned to the next or Kara-Suk stage when we find also Mongols 
buried with many Chinese-looking relics. Some of the latter, such as 
knives with animal handles, might be parallel or even ancestral to those 
found at Anyang, but others are almost certainly derived from Shang 


Drevnyaya Istoriya Yuzhnoi Sibiri, Moskva, 1951. 
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types. Finally Kiselev assigns normal socketed celts to his fourth or Tagar 
stage, a long period which lasted into the Iron Age, and to which should 
belong also ring-handled knives. 

The Kara-Suk stage certainly lasted after 1300 B.c., but if its beginning 
could be put a century or so earlier, our intermediate centre might be 
sought in that direction or perhaps rather further south, near the tin 
deposits of Kazakstan. Such a high dating would hardly be accepted by 
Russian authorities and still less by their Western colleagues. Moreover 
the absence of ring-handled knives round the Urals is a serious obstacle 
to any attempt to link China and Saxony by a northern steppe route. 
The evidence up to date certainly does not suffice to indicate an inter- 
mediate centre in eastern Kazakstan nor yet to exclude such an assumption. 

Still it must be remembered that the western ends of the classic route 
to China along the Tarim basin are still unexplored. Prehistoric Afghanis- 
tan is totally unknown; the zone of irrigation cultivation between the 
Iranian plateau and the deserts in the Tajik, Uzbek, and Turkmen S.S.Rs. 
remains a virtual blank though rich finds from its cis~Caspian extension 
in Azerbaijan and Georgia, none yet very precisely dated, point to a 
flourishing bronze industry. At least one type, the lugged adze of Maxwell- 
Hyslop’s* form III at home in this region and northern Persia, did pene- 
trate as far into China as the Ordos steppe. And by the Iron Age charac- 
teristic Iranian products and motives can be recognised in China as well 
as in Siberia. 

But in Siberia by the Late Bronze Age we have already encountered 
specifically Chinese elements in the Kara-Suk culture on the Yenesei and 
seen that Mongols had already invaded the Minussinsk steppe. 

The Kara-Suk bronzes already illustrate a Beast Style with parallels at 
Anyang in China and, perhaps rather later, at Turbino in the Urals and 
at Seima in central Russia. In Scythian art, motives derived from the 
Boreal forests, from Iran, from China, and from Greece are so tangled 
up that analysis becomes highly subjective. A treasure, unearthed by 
peasants at Ziwiye in Kurdistan, already shows distinctively Scythian 
stylisations juxtaposed to Iranian and Assyrian themes. In publishing the 
find in 1950 Goddard* proposed to date the decisive piece on stylistic 
grounds to the ninth century, but other authorities prefer the seventh. 
If Goddard’s attribution be sustained, ‘Scythian’ culture, as defined by 


24° Bronze Lugged Axe—or Adze Blades from Asia’, Iraq, XV, London, 1953. 
%5 Le Trésor de Ziwiye, Paris, 1950. 
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its artistic expressions must be allowed a higher antiquity than that de- 
duced from Greek imports in the barrows of the Kuban and its origins 
pushed further into Asia—in the modern, rather than the classical, sense— 
than is admitted by Russian specialists. In a masterly paper ‘On the Prob- 
lem of Scythian Origins’ (in Vestnik Drevnei Istorit, 1950, 2) Artamanov 
traced its genesis from autochthonous Europeoid elements represented in 
the Bronze Age ‘Srubno culture’ of sedentary farmers on the parkland 
steppe, west of the Urals. He admits indeed as attractive the possibility 
that the Srubno culture may have been pushed westward by that of 
Andronovo from Kazakstan, yielding in its turn to the pressure of Kara- 
Suk in Siberia. But he seems to believe that horse nomadism, the dis- 
tinctive feature of Scythian culture as described by Herodotus, developed 
independently at several points on the steppes. In fact the earliest bits, 
used by the nomads to control their steeds, in the Altai do diverge signifi- 
cantly from contemporary Pontic types, while in China there is no evi- 
dence for bits at all. 

By 450 B.c. the princely barrows of Pazyryk in the Altai* illustrate 
alike diversity of influences—as well as of racial types—among the nomads 
of upper Eurasia. In these barrows the bodies of men, some tattooed, and 
of high-bred horses with their specially cultivated fodder still in their 
stomachs, articles of dress and horse trappings of leather, felt and woven 
stuffs, pile carpets and tapestry curtains, wooden furniture and other 
perishable objects had been preserved literally on ice. Some corpses be- 
longed to Mongols, one to a woman of European type. Mirrors, silks, 
and lacquered cups had been imported from China, textiles from the 
Persian Empire. The mirror and textiles from barrow V can be dated 
to the fifth century; the lacquered cups from a cognate burial at Shibe can 
best be matched in China between 86 and 48 B.c. Some ornamental 
motives are plainly Achaemenid Persian, others purely ‘Scythian’ or 
Boreal. 

Thus art documents from South Russia, Siberia, Ordos, and China 
proper demonstrate the role of the Eurasiatic steppes in the diffusion of 
ideas—at least after the rise of that peculiar way of life termed equestrian 
nomadism. This according to Russian experts cannot be detected before 
800 B.c. Perhaps that is only because till then the nomads used no dis- 
tinctive equipment that could survive in the archaeological record. The 
same possibility affects our last set of problems. 


** English summary down to 1950, Jettmar, ‘The Altai before the Turks’, Bull. Mus.Far. 
East. Antiqus., 23, Stockholm, 1951; for Kurgan V, see Rudenko. 
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V 
Bittel’s discovery in 1952 of cremation burials in urns accompanied by 
the bones of horses at the Hittite capital of Bogaz Kéy offers prehis- 
historians the first really tangible clue to the indentification in the arch- 
aeological record of that philological construct, the Indo-Europeans. For 
the Anatolian Hittites have left the oldest extant documents, written in 
any Indo-European language. The curiously composite character of their 
language, reminding us forcibly of English in this respect, at the same 
time suggests that they were a conquering aristocracy ruling over a popu- 
lation of alien, “Asianic’ speech. The rite of cremation, quite novel in 
Anatolia, and the horse, not previously attested there but integrally asso- 
ciated with Indo-Europeans both by linguistic palaeontology and com- 
parative ethnography, can fairly be connected with the conquerors. _ 

Now at the dawn of written history two great blocks of Indo-European 
speech are disclosed in Europe on the one hand and between the Euphrates 
and the Ganges on the other. They can hardly have developed where we 
find them out of a prehistoric continuum of kindred dialects, as Russian 
prehistorians seem to have imagined while they mistook Marrism for 
Marxism; the area is too vast and too diversified to have constituted a 
continuum and is cut in two by Hither Asia where Semitic and other non- 
Indo-European languages were written before Indo-European. On the 
other hand a mass migration, involving substantial change in population 
and presumably in culture, from one province to the other or from a 
third area into both, can be excluded. The implantation of Indo-European 
languages in one or both areas must then have been effected by conquerors 
who imposed political unity (or inter-tribal co-operation) and a new 
medium of intercourse on previously discreet groups whose local dialects 
may well have been mutually unintelligible. Miss Hermes suggested that 
the conquering minority may have owed their success to their control 
of the horse-drawn chariot as an engine of war and a means of rapid 
communication. As she remarked, such a conquest need leave no mark in 
the archaeological record in the form of changes in pottery, nor even in 
durable weapons and toilet articles. 

Bittel’s discovery may be hailed asa confirmation of her thesis. The burial 
rite offers a clue more useful to archaeologists than chariots or horses. 
Chariots can hardly ever survive; the bones of draft horses will not neces- 
sarily be represented in the food refuse that provides prehistorians with 
most of their osteological data and cannot be confidently distinguished 
from those of wild animals. The distribution in nature of wild horses does 
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of course limit the ‘cradle’, but as it comprises most of Eurasia north of 
the Balkan-Caucasus-Elburz-Hindu Kush-Tien Shan ranges, the limita- 
tion is not very helpful. Does inurned cremation point more explicitly to 
Temperate Europe or to Central Asia? 

In Central Europe and upper Italy cremation burial in urnfields was 
regularly practised in the Late Bronze Age in the course of which period 
bridle-bits begin to attest unequivocally the domestication of horses for 
driving or riding. In Hungary alone some urnfields begin in the Early 
Bronze Age. On Schaeffer’s limiting dates for the European Bronze Age 
these Hungarian urnfields could begin a century or so before the first 
Hittite cremation graves. Moreover horse bones are plentiful even on 
neolithic sites in the region. Still the priority in time of the Hungarian 
urnfields is a little precarious. In 1947 I was able to paint a not altogether 
unplausible picture of cremationist charioteers invading Europe through 
Anatolia from Central Asia. 

Today Central Asia is no longer a terra incognita from which almost 
anything might be extracted. In the last five years Russian publications” 
have made known a series of encampments and small cemeteries, sparsely 
scattered all over Kazakstan and south-western Siberia from the Urals to 
the Altai and from the forest fringe to the margins of the deserts and even 
to the Oxus delta on L. Aral. Save in the last-named area, the earliest all seem 
to be Early Bronze Age though metal finds are exceptional. They belong 
to small groups of mixed farmers who bred—or hunted—and ate horses 
as well as sheep and cattle and engaged in some sort of tillage. The hand- 
made pots vary from place to place, but all exhibit a general resemblance 
to those found in the forest zone further north or in the earlier—Yamno— 
steppe graves west of the Volga, and none at all to the wheel-made pro- 
ducts of the irrigation farmers south of the deserts. Then in the Late Bronze 
Age the whole case area from the Yenisei and Ili to the Volga and as far south 
as the lower Oxus is united in a single province dominated by what our 
Russian colleagues call the Andronovo culture. This is characterised every- 
where by a very distinctive pottery decorated with maeandroid patterns 
which has parallels in the later—Srubno—steppe graves between Volga 
and Don. Burial rites are not so uniform, but cremations occur in many 
cemeteries in Kazakstan. Though there is no direct evidence for wheeled 


*7In addition to Kiselev’s book cited on p.93, especially Bernstam, Sovietskaya Arkheologiya, 
XI, 1949, 341-9; Cernikov, ibid., XV, 1951, 141-158; Formazov, Kratkie Soobscheniya Inst. 
Istor. Mat. Kul’tury, xxxxix, 1951, §-15; Gryaznov, ibid., XL, 105-112; Sal’nikov, Mat. i 
Issled, po Arch.Rossii, 21, 19$1, 100-125 and 24, 19§2, $I-70. 
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vehicles in upper Asia till the Kara-Suk stage, their kinsmen west of the 
Volga had possessed carts on solid wheels from even the earlier phase; 
specimens have been almost miraculously preserved in chieftain’s barrows 
both of the Yamno and of the Srubno phase. The Andronovo peoples 
were Europeoid in physical type and lived as more or less settled farmers, 
not as nomads. Tolstov™ in 1948 explained the surprising uniformity of 
their culture in terms of a ‘confederacy of warlike tribes’ and suggested 
it marked a ‘transitional stage in Indo-European glottogenesis in Central 
Asia’. Writing before the exposure of Marrism as a deviation he probably 
did not mean to imply that the Andronovo confederates were the lin- 
guistic ancestor of other Indo-European peoples. Be that as it may, even 
Tolstov’s date of 1500 B.c. for the formation of the confederation is too 
late to allow of deriving the Hittites from Andronovo, and, viewed from 
the European end, that date seems too high. 

But even if we must derive the conquering Hittites from Hungary, 
that would not of course necessarily mean that Hungary was ‘the cradle’. 
If we took cremation as the thread to guide us back to the Indo-European’s 
‘home’, it would apparently lead us to the British Isles, as Secondary 
Neolithic cemeteries there can claim to be the earliest cremation ceme- 
teries yet known. Yet not even the exhilaration inspired by the dating of 
Stonehenge should inspire a British Kossinna seriously to imagine chariots 
racing up and down the Cursus and after that training careering across 
seas, mountains, and forests to convey Proto-Indo-Europeans to Asia 
Minor and Greece! 

Greece indeed seems likely to expose the fallibility of cremation as a 
guiding clue in the quest. For the language of Mycenaean Greece will 
quite probably turn out to be Indo-European, and cremation was not 
practised by the Mycenaeans. M. Ventris has just presented to the Hellenic 
Society a tentative decipherment of tablets, inscribed in ‘Minoan’ linear 
script B, from Mycenae and from Nestor’s Pylos, that has already re- 
ceived some endorsement from English and American philologists. It 
implies that the tablets are written in an archaic form of Greek that still 
preserved, like Latin, the kw sound that even in Homeric Greek became 
pe (te). If Ventris’ readings be confirmed, the Mycenaean tablets will turn 
out to be the oldest written memorials of an Indo-European language 
after the Hittite documents, and the Mycenaean culture will be the arch- 
aeological counterpart of a Greek-speaking society. 


28 Drevnyaya Khorezm, Moskva, 1948. 
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But which layer in that composite culture should be associated with 
the Indo-European component? The replacement of shaft graves by 
tholos tombs at Mycenae is generally accepted as reflecting a change of 
dynasty, and that might well coincide with a change of language. How- 
ever, on the strength of the horses and chariots depicted on shaft-graves 
stelae, the earlier dynasts are generally regarded as already Indo-European. 
The Early Mycenaean Shaft Grave culture in turn, apart from obvious 
borrowings from Minoan Crete, can be satisfactorily explained as a direct 
development of the Middle Helladic. Though this step is plainly not 
beyond dispute, the language of Middle Helladic Greece would then 
likewise have been Indo-European Greek. Now the Middle Helladic 
culture appears abruptly after the violent destruction of Early Helladic 
townships. The general catastrophe is reasonably attributed to invaders, 
and these are thought by many to have been responsible for the introduc- 
tion into the peninsula of the Indo-European speech that became Greek. 
‘The origin of the Greeks’ would then be equivalent to ‘the origin of 
the Middle Helladic invaders’. Now the latter introduced into Greece the 
practice of inhumation burial in cists or jars among the houses of the 
settlements. The practice contrasts with collective burial in ossuaries, 
favoured in Early Helladic Greece, and with interment of the dead in 
cemeteries apart from the abodes of the living that was the rule in Western 
Anatolia, but it was regularly followed in Central Anatolia, northern 
Mesopotamia and northwestern Iran from very early times. The invaders 
likewise introduced the very characteristic grey pottery termed since 
Schliemann ‘Minyan’ ware. About the same time Minyan ware became 
fashionable also at Troy with the foundation of the Sixth City, but there 
Minyan vases were used to contain the cremated human remains in the 
urnfield of the fourteenth century—the only cemetery yet discovered near 
Troy... Vases in grey ware, technically similar to Minyan but of different 
shapes, occur at Bogaz Kéy and more frequently in northern Iran and on 
the Turcoman steppe. 

But if a prehistorian were to invoke this sort of archaeological data as 
arguments for an Asiatic cradle, he might provoke the citation in rebuttal 
of parallels from north of the Balkans to Middle Helladic and early 
Mycenaean stone and bronze weapons. He would in any case be trans- 
gressing the cautionary rules laid down by Hermes. It might indeed be 
questioned how far archaeology may usefully concern itself with a 
primarily linguistic problem. Another branch of prehistory, comparative 
philology, has already demonstrated the vast diffusion of ideas embodied 
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in Indo-European languages. Archaeology might more profitably con- 
centrate on the diffusion of ideas expressed in its own kind of material 
data, on identifying and evaluating the contributions to the total pool of 
human culture made by preliterate societies, and on correlating, for ex- 
ample, ‘rate of progress’ with the extent and intensity of intercourse 
between such societies. In these directions at least it has achieved substantial 
successes as indicated here in sections II to IV. 
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‘DIOGENES’ INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 


At the library of the Ecole Normale Supérieure in Paris, the dissertations 
in the Humanities are arranged in chronological order. A single glance 
suffices to tell us that this classification by years coincides almost exactly 
with a classification by bulk. As we pass along through time, year by 
year, the volumes grow thicker; pamphlets merge imperceptibly into 


modest books, these into larger books, these in turn into weighty tomes; 
until finally we come across works embracing several volumes, each 
volume imposing in its own right. The explanation is simple: every 
author is normally led to consider the opinions of his predecessors in the 
same field or in neighbouring fields; these opinions he discusses, con- 
tests, approves, or amends; and finally this leads to the growth in bulk, 
gradual but unlimited, so evident on the shelves at the library. 

This practice has its merits and usefulness. Nevertheless, it tends to 
discredit any effort that cuts to the heart of a matter, that manages to 
unfold an idea in only a few pages, or that discards at once all accessory 
reflection in order to reach the essential. It is to encourage and to restore 
‘to a place of esteem this type of work (in no wise different from the 
original form of the dissertation) that we establish our international prize. 

R.C. 
Rules 
1. In 1955 Diogenes will grant an international prize of 1,000 dollars 
(350,000 francs). This prize is to be awarded to the best unpublished work 
concerned with the synthesis of knowledge and the contribution of views 
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Diogenes International Prize 


both new and valid to any discipline whatsoever of humanistic studies. 
This work is to present briefly, lucidly, and in a compact manner, new 
and unpublished ideas on the orientation and future of a particular 
discipline. The author may report on a discovery of his own from which 
he draws important consequences, or he may define a method of renova- 
ting the investigations in this or that branch of humanistic studies. 
2. Works submitted for corisideration by the jury are not to exceed the 
length of fifty double-spaced typewritten pages. They are to be sent in 
triplicate and must be written in one of the languages in which Diogenes 
currently appears (German, French, English, Spanish, Italian). 
3. Texts are to be received at the editorial offices of the magazine (19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris—16°) before 31 December 1954. 
4. The works received will be submitted first to specialists of recognised 
competence in the corresponding disciplines. These specialists are to be 
designated by general agreement among the member organisations of the 
I.C.P.HLS. (see the list facing the title-page) and the Editorial Staff of 
the magazine. 
5. The works retained will be submitted to an international jury, which 
will confer the prize, without appeal, sometime during the month of 
May 1955. 
6. The international jury is composed of philosophers, university profes- 
sors, and scholars. Each of the members is of acknowledged authority 
in his particular subject, and has, moreover, given proof of understanding 
the general movement of ideas in such a way that there can be no doubt 
as to his competence in distinguishing the fertility of new ideas.’ 
7. The jury may adjourn at any time in order to ask the co-operation of 
any person it regards useful in its deliberations. 

The president of the I.C.P.H.S. and the Editor in Chief of Diogenes are 
ex officio members of the jury. 
8. Every author who sends a work with the view of obtaining this prize, 
promises therewith to keep this work unpublished, in any language what- 
soever, until the day the prize is accorded; and, by the same token, 
accepts the exclusive publication of this work in Diogenes, for which he 
will receive the usual remuneration accorded by that magazine. 
*Nominated as members of the jury: MM: 
D. W. BROGAN ANDRE MALRAUX JAQUES RUEFF 
COLIN CLARK LEWIS MUMFORD A. TOYNBEE 
LUCIEN FEBVRE S. RADHAKRISHNAN C. F. VON WEIZSACKER 


WERNER JAGER ALFONSO REYES 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In the beginning no more than two editions of Diogenes were foreseen, the 
English and the French. However, since the publication of a magazine devoted to 
general culture on a high level obviously responded to a need, other editions 
appeared successively, in Spanish, German, and Italian. Thus, for the first time, 
perhaps, a magazine of this type appeared simultaneously in all the principal 
cultural languages of the West. It has always been our purpose, however, to work 
for more than a merely European Humanism. We want a truly ecumenical 
Humanism. For this reason, hardly anything could give the promoters of our 
undertaking more hearty encouragement than the following letter, received from a 
group of Egyptian professors. This letter testifies to the impression our enterprise 
is making in the Near East, and moves us to predict for the near future an edition 
of Diogenes in Arabic. This remarkable support permits us to speculate, without 
too much temerity, that Diogenes may one day be welcomed by the cultures of 
the Far East in the same manner. Contributions from that quarter we regard as no 
less indispensable to the broad Humanism we are working for. 


To the Editor in Chief: Arabic reading public. It is not so much 


In the fourth number of Diogenes you 
clearly defined the message of that 
magazine. Since Diogenes first appeared, 
we have read it regularly, following 
your efforts with great interest. Our 
growing admiration has led us to the 
idea of bringing your message to the 


the quality of the articles appearing in 
your magazine—who would contest 
their merit—as it is the governing idea 
—so lucidly set forth and elaborated in 
your letter—which finally induces us to 
broach our intention to you. 


The Arabic East is now beginning to 
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awaken to other civilisations. And it has 
need, in our opinion, of a formula 
defining a cultural attitude, an attitude 
such as would transcend the differences 
in this sphere and, at the same time, 
achieve a broad view of the conflicts. 

At present the East is tossed be- 
tween the cultural values of its own 
glorious past and the values of the West; 
a West which, already celebrating its 
triumphs, aspires to conquer the future 
singly and forever. Hence the indecision 
in the East. Shall we remain attached, 
jealously and fiercely, to ideas and 
traditions, acquired, to be sure, through 
centuries of grandeur, but, despite 
everything, for the most partoutmoded? 
Or shall we assimilate the values of the 
dominant civilisation? Since this assimi- 
lation often seems to endanger our 
deepest spiritual calling, our indecision 
is of course all the worse. 

But at this point, your project 
appears upon the scene, and opens up 
horizons more vast. Humanism is no 
longer restricted to the Humanities. It 
is no longer the exclusive property of 
this or that particular civilisation. 
Every culture, every heritage, if only 
‘viewed in its origins, is in your eyes 
valid. And it is origins, no matter how 
distant and mysterious they may ap- 
pear, that Diogenes explored, and con- 
tinues to explore. In such research, 
above and beyond all polemic, we 
meet of necessity. If it concerns the 
discovery of a civilisation buried under 
sand and wind; the revelation of a law 
governing human societies; the tracing 
of a tradition a thousand years old; or, 
finally, the marking out of a future 
judged probable by science: then we 
believe it concerns us too, and we can 
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never be strangers to any of it. The 
common ground thus achieved is no 
longer the same as was urged upon us 
by a humanitarian ideology unable to 
prove anything but its own impotence, 
an ideology which of course could never 
win the confidence of our people. It is 
common ground based upon the objec- 
tive and disinterested observation of 
human realities. 

At this place of encounter, at this 
fatal crossroads of humanity, according 
to you, the Editor of Diogenes, the 
Near East can not, must not be absent. 
And in truth, only a formula such as 
that in Diogenes can help us out of our 
uncertainties. 

Such are the considerations, briefly 
outlined, which led us, a group of 
Egyptian professors, to the idea of 
introducing Diogenes to the Arab 
world. The group is composed of the 
following: 

ALY HAFIZ, Professor of classical literature, 
the Department of Literature, Alexan- 
dria. 

MAHMOUD H. EL SAARAN, Professor of 
Arabic philology, the Department of 
Literature, Alexandria. 

EDGAR SABET FARAG, Professor of 
English to upper secondary classes, 
Alexandria. 

W. AZIZ WASSER, Press Attaché of the 
Unesco. 

MOHAMED SAID EL SAFTI, Assistant 
in philosophy, the Department of Litera- 
ture, Alexandria. 

In the expectation of your reply, I 
tender you my sincere regards. 

MOHAMED SAiD EL SAFTI, 
Assistant in philosophy, 
the Department of 
Literature, Alexandria. 
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REVIEWS 


LOUIS ARNAUD REID ON SUZANNE K. LANGER 


A. W. MACDONALD ON I. H. N. EVANS, 


J. F. ROCK AND P. DEMIEVILLE 


C. COEDES ON ROBERT LINGAT 


Feeling and Form 


BY SUZANNE K. LANGER 


Mrs. Langer is to be warmly congratu- 
lated on this monumental work on the 
philosophy of aesthetics, a sequel to her 
Philosophy in a New Key. She brings all 
the equipment of her trained and first- 
rate philosophical mind to bear upon 
the fundamental problems of art and 
the arts. In Part I she speaks generally of 
aesthetics. In Part II she writes of the 
ways in which aesthetic symbolism 
works out in visual arts, in music, in 
song, and opera, in dance, in poetry and 
other forms of literature, and in drama 
both comic and tragic. The book con- 
cludes (Part III) with a suggestive essay 
on ‘The Power of the Symbol’. 

Art philosophy is apt to begin with 
such generalities as ‘art is expression’, 
or ‘beauty is harmony’. But, Mrs. 
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London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 


Louis Arnaud Reid 


Langer says, propositions of this sort 
should occur at the end of a philoso- 
phical enquiry, not at its commence- 
ment. One should begin as they do in 
science with single fruitful problems 
doggedly pursued to their solution. 
Applying this to aesthetics, she tackles 
the problem of artistic creation. Is the 
artist’s work really a process of creation? 
What actually is created? 

Art is often conceived as giving vent 
to feelings, or as a stimulus producing 
sentiments in the spectator. On the 
other hand, expert critics think more 
objectively, treating the feeling aspect 
of a work of art as something integral 
to it, as objective as the physical form, 
colour, sound pattern or verbal text 
itself. But ‘feeling’ that is not subjective 
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presents a paradox. We talk about “the 
mood’ of a landscape, or the ‘mood’ of 
a piece of music—yet the landscape and 
the music in themselves are not sentient 
beings, and they have no feelings. The 
meaning of the ‘objectivation of 
feeling’, and our knowledge of feeling 
as objectified, is the main subject matter 
of the book. An important part of Mrs. 
Langer’s solution of this problem is the 
assertion that in art feelings are not 
presented to enjoyment, but to concep- 
tion. 

In her Philosophy in a New Key she 
had developed a theory of presenta- 
tional symbolism, which is here applied. 
Symbols, as distinct from signals, 
articulate and present concepts. But 
whereas in discursive language there is 
conventional ‘dictionary’ meaning, in 
an art (like music) there is none. Music 
is ‘significant form’ which by virtue of 
its dynamic structure can express the 
forms of vital experience which lan- 
guage is peculiarly unfit to convey. 
‘Feeling, life, motion and emotion 
constitute its import’ (p. 32). “The 
tonal structures of music bear a close 
logical similarity to the forms of human 
feeling.’ And ‘art is the creation of 
forms symbolic of human feeling’ 
(p. 40). 

Art is genuine creation, and not just 
arrangement. This is fascinatingly illus- 
trated in “picture space’. The image 
presented on a canvas is not a new thing 
among the things in the studio. Some- 
thing is created. The forms in a design 
are not like spots on a tablecloth. They 
have a new virtual life, and the image of 
art is a purely virtual object. The space 
in which we live and act is not what is 
treated in art at all. It has no continuity 


with the space in which we live. It is a 
‘semblance’ and an illusion which is not 
the same as make-believe, but an ab- 
straction liberating perception from all 
practical purposes. The ‘strangeness’ or 
‘otherness’ that characterises an artistic 
object is that although, like speech, it 
has a physical component, the semblance 
is completely filled with its meaning. 

The same kind of conception is 
applied to the other arts. In sculpture 
the volume is not a cubic measure like 
the space in a box. It is space made 
visible and more than the bulk of the 
figure. Music, although it is made out 
of harmonic or melodic material, 
possesses its true elements not in these. 
It is something virtually created only for 
aesthetic perception. In spite of the fact 
that we speak of various ‘movements’ 
in music there is nothing that actually 
moves. This is illustrated by an illu- 
minating comparison of the differences 
between physical and mental hearing of 
music, the first depending upon outside 
stimulus and containing much of irrele- 
vancy derived from practical life. In 
mental hearing as it is experienced in 
silent reading of music, the opposite 
conditions hold. The formal elements, 
the harmonic tensions and resolutions, 
melody, progression, theme and deve- 
lopment, come out much more clearly 
reinforcing the idea that the movement 
of music is virtual. So again ‘real’ per- 
sonal emotions can interfere with the 
effective feeling of the music. 

Mrs. Langer has a good deal to say 
about the relationship between the 
different ‘combinations’ of arts like 
song, dancing, and opera. One view is 
that these arts are either compound arts, 
that they are a fusion of a number of 
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arts. The author repudiates this view. 
Song is not a fusion of perfect poetry 
with perfect music. In song the words 
enter into the music and are no longer 
prose or poetry: they are elements of 
the music. Music ‘swallows’ the sense 
of words. So if a poem is perfect form, 
a work completely developed and 
closed, it does not regularly lend itself 
to composition. A second-rate poem 
often serves the purpose better. Where 
the best poetry becomes the text of 
song, the reason is that all these poets 
imply as much as they speak. In dance, 
again, there is not fusion of movement 
and music. It is not true that the dancer 
‘dances the music’. The ‘primary 
illusion’ of dance is gesture become free 
symbolic form, used to convey ideas of 
emotion. And by this virtual gesture, 
the music is (once more) said to be 
‘swallowed’. 

(Why, one may ask, must there be 
one ‘primary illusion’ for each art, to 
which everything else must be subordi- 
nate? The present reviewer finds the 
attack on ‘compound’ [or complex] 
arts not convincing, and inclined to be 
doctrinaire. May there not be very 
different emphases? In some songs the 
music may ‘swallow’ the sense of the 
words, though not, I think, completely. 
In other songs, analysis seems to show a 
distinct complexity of awareness. Nor 
is one convinced that the religious 
significance of a Kyrie or the ‘life- 
meaning’ of a love poem, or even 
something of the sheer verbal quality of 
the poem, is entirely ‘swallowed’ by 
music. Again it is too sweeping to deny 
that music is ‘danced’ and to make 
music always subordinate to gesture.) 

The book is full of fascinating and 
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original discussions of every kind. There 
is no space here to summarise Mrs, 
Langer’s views. Of poetry, she affirms 
that the illusion of life is the primary 
illusion. There are long discussions of 
both poetry and prose, the relation 
between poetry and dreams, the nature 
of drama—which is not literature, and 
whose primary illusion is virtual history, 
the ‘mode of destiny’, the act springing 
from the past but directed towards the 
future, and always ‘great with things to 
come’. The book concludes (Part III) 
with a number of discussions on in- 
teresting questions: 

(1) How can a work of art which does 
not involve temporal sequence—a pic- 
ture, a statue, a house—express any 
aspect of vital experience, which is 
always progressive? What community 
of logical form can there be between 
such a symbol and the morphology of 
feeling? (2) How is the import of a 
work known to anyone but the artist? 
(3) What is the measure of good art? 
Consequently, what is “good taste’ in 
art? (4) What is beauty, and how is it 
related to art? (5) What is the public 
importance of art? 

The subject of aesthetics is difficult 
and subtle, and summary criticisms 
could never do justice to the finesse of 4 
writer like Mrs. Langer. My comments 
must therefore be taken merely as 
memoranda for further thought. 

It is indeed difficult to keep a perfect 
balance between two opposite pitfalls 
in aesthetics. The thinker is like a 
mountaineer on a striding edge. On 
one side lies the common world. On 
the other side lies a realm of eternal 
snows, cut off from life and the world. 
To slip over on one side is to think that 
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art is not essentially different from 
ordinary life. To slip down the other 
side is to isolate art altogether from life. 
Mrs. Langer walks precariously. Her 
bias is towards the transcendent, cer- 
tainly not of religion, but of art. For- 
tunately she is well roped; not infre- 
quently slipping, she climbs up to 
balance again. Leaving parable, consider 
her doctrine of the virtual object, the 
‘semblance’. Doubtless it is essential to 
bring out that when we enter the world 
of art, we are in a sense entering a 
different world. “The space in which we 
live and act is not treated in art at all... 
it has no continuity in the space in 
which we live’. The world of art is the 
world of the image, of imagination. On 
the other hand, the negation is an over- 
statement. It is true that ‘picture space’, 
or the virtual world of music, has a 
‘life’ of its own. But it is also true that 
it is actual space which is the medium 
of painting and sculpture, actual space 
both perceived and imagined; and it is 
also true that in the experience of music 
we are living through actual events that 
are happening in the world. In other 
words, the embodiment of import in 
art is not just ideal or virtual but actual. 
Mrs. Langer refers to Bosanquet and 
myself as stressing (as against Croce) the 
fact of the importance of material em- 
bodiment (p. 376): but though she 
acknowledges this, as she acknowledges 
the place of the actual embodied emo- 
tions which we feel when we appreciate 
or make works of art, these are never 
fully integrated into her systematic 
thinking. Sound aesthetic doctrine 
must always (I believe) accept the basic 
fact of incarnation of meaning. In that 
sense it is ‘materialistic’. Although 


painting, music, and poetry are highly 
symbolic experiences which are not at 
all like ordinary ones, they are never- 
theless experiences in which we must 
accept the material or the medium, and 
our total embodied imaginative life as 
we apprehend it. It is an overstatement 
to say, for instance, that in the move- 
ments of music ‘there is actually no- 
thing which moves’. There is much 
that moves, both in the music, and in 
us, and this is not just a pre-condition 
that can be ignored in aesthetic expe- 
rience; it is an essential part of the 
experience. Virtualness, illusion, and 
semblance are contained within the 
total aesthetic experience: but aesthetic 
experience is also substantial in its 
enjoyment of real processes both in 
external objects and ourselves. 
Another aspect of the same thing is 
the thought that art is ‘knowledge 
about feeling’ that art ‘articulates ideas 
of something we wish to think about’. 
Of course it is important to distinguish 
on the one hand between the ‘feeling’ 
‘in’ the work and the feelings which we 
may have in enjoying it, and between 
the logical structure in works of art 
which we accept as objective, and our 
psychological processes. On the other 
hand, if there is thinking about ‘ideas’ 
of feeling, it is ‘thinking’ which cannot 
exist except through feeling. Some- 
times Mrs. Langer seems to acknow- 
ledge this. On page 323, speaking of 
Hindus, she refers to a state of ‘emo- 
tional knowledge’. Elsewhere she 
speaks of the necessity for feeling. But 
I do not think that this life of feeling by 
which we apprehend the ‘import con- 
veyed’ (p. 141) can be so separated from 
the total aesthetic experience as she makes 
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out. In fact, in her justifiable concern 
with the object, she goes too far in 
separating the aesthetic object from the 
experience of it. This leads to a complete 
caricature of ‘aesthetic emotion’. (She 
says, for instance, on page 395 that the 
aesthetic emotion is the same in all 
works of art, a feeling of exhilaration. 
But this is certainly not what many 
thinkers mean by the ‘aesthetic emo- 
tion’.) It is, again, highly misleading, I 
think, to say that music is an ‘analogy’ 
of feeling or that it ‘resembles’ feeling. 
The ‘feelings’ in a piece of music are 
not analogues of feelings, are not ‘like’ 
the life of feeling. The feelings which 
are aesthetically important are what we 
experience when we hear the actual 
events of the music with all their mate- 
rial complications, as symbolic. Mrs. 
Langer thinks too much attention has 
been paid to the materials of music. I 
think she does not pay enough. It is the 
obstinately irreducible qualities of 
instruments, sequences, rhythms, etc., 
which, as physically heard, open up to 
the discerning embodied mind new 
possibilities of experience altogether. 
Mrs. Langer says again and again that 
in the life of art we discover what we 
do not and could not know before. But 
it is not simply that the artist invents or 
creates. It is also that the infinite richness 


of the actual world, which (in spite of 
Mrs. Langer) is material for further 
construction, is always through its 
symbolism yielding us new embodied 
experiences. These new experiences are 
not ‘like’ the world of feeling. They 
are a new world of felt, embodied 
symbolic import. 

The author’s deep experience and 
exceptionally wide understanding of 
the arts very nearly saves her from the 
danger (against which she so justly 
warns us) of too great dominance by 
rigid concepts. But not, I think, quite. 
The dogma of the ‘primary illusion’ of 
each art, one feels, is sometimes forced, 
especially as regards “compound” arts, 
So in (very rightly) arguing for the 
“strangeness” of art, is the dogma of the 
‘virtual’ object: why must the aesthetic 
transfigurations in art, of space, time, 
gesture, ‘the mode of destiny’, force 
us to the denial of their quite material 
contributions to art itself? And does not 
the emphasis upon the ‘objective’ 
characters of art lead to the under- 
development of some very important 
hints (e.g., p. 14) about the contribu- 
tions of the subject’s feelings? 

I would not wish however to end on 
a note of slight complaint. For this 
remarkably fine book one is indeed 
grateful. 
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A. W. Macdonald 


The Religion of the Tempasuk Dusuns of North Borneo 


BY I. H. N. EVANS 


Cambridge: University Press, 1953, pp. 579 and 22 additional plates. 


The Na-khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies, Parts I and II 


BY J. F. ROCK 


Rome: Is. M.E.O., 1952 (‘Serie Orientale Roma’, IV), 2 volumes, pp. 806 and 
58 additional plates and explanatory notes. 


Le Concile de Lhasa 
BY P. DEMIEVILLE 


Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1952 (‘Bibliotheque de |’Institut des Hautes Etudes 
chinoises’, VII), pp. 399 and 32 additional plates. 


With the practically complete cessation 
of ethnological inquiries conducted in 
the field under the sponsorship of the 
French School of the Far East, mono- 
graphs on South East Asia have become, 
since the end of the 1939-45 war, some- 
what rare. Hence it is a pleasure to wel- 
come the work of Mr. Evans on the 
religious life of the Dusuns of North 
Borneo. With its shortcomings and its 
merits, this book shows what can still 
be accomplished by the researcher who 
works alone, at a time when the fashion 
is team-research. Mr. Evans visited the 
Tempasuk Sub-District in 1910, as a 
Cadet of the Chartered Company. 
From 1912 to 1933, he was curator of 
the museum of Perak in Malaya, and 
after a period of retirement in England 


between 1933-1938, he returned to 
Borneo and began to gather up the 
materials of the present study. Interned 
by the Japanese during the war, he 
could not resume his work until he was 
sixty years old. In his previous books 
he had given some information on the 
peoples of Malaya which supplemented 
the thick and still classic volumes of 
Skeat and Blagden. The present work, 
which resumes and sometimes corrects 
the documentation furnished in his 
Studies in Religion, Folklore, and Custom 
in British North Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula, is divided into three parts: 
I, General Beliefs; II, Ceremonies, i.e., 
agrarian rites (one of the parts of the 
book which will be most interesting to 
specialists) and communal rites for the 
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village with, among others, some in- 
teresting data on head-hunting, which 
was formerly practiced and which, 
according to the author, may spring 
into activity again. This part also in- 
cludes some individual and domestic 
ceremonies (for cases of illness, bad 
dreams, etc.). Many of the rites involve 
the exposure and the donation of a 
sacrificial animal to the evil spirits 
supposed to be gathered outside of 
the houses. Part III is ‘Folktales’, 
and contains sixty-five tales which 
are closely related to the other two 
parts of the book. In the appendix are 
texts in the sacred language used by the 
Priestesses, with attempts at translation, 
as well as detailed descriptions of these 
priestesses’ ordination rites, and the de- 
tails of a fertility rite. The materials of 
the book are thus rich from a func- 
tional point of view. Having lived for 
the most part by himself and without 
access to a specialised library, Mr. Evans 
has not undertaken the comparative 
analysis of his material. To do so would 
have increased considerably the size of 
an already long book; but one cannot 
help thinking that a discussion of his 
manuscript with other specialists would 
have avoided a certain number of repe- 
titions and curtailed some minute 
descriptions. The author is always care- 
ful to tell us what he did not see as well 
as what he did see, and must be praised 
for this procedure. We have here, in 
fact, a truly descriptive work: the 
reader does not find reference to other 
works on Borneo in the European lan- 
guages, besides those of the author. 
Within these limits, however, the book 
justifies its publishers’ claims: it consti- 
tutes one of the most detailed descrip- 
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tions we have of the religious life of a 
Borneo people. 


Mr. Rock’s book, which is also the 
product of a lone worker, represents 
essentially an attempt at translation, 
translation of a rather special kind. The 
Na-khi, whom Mr. Rock has been 
studying with praiseworthy tenacity for 
thirty years, constitute a popul-tion 
who now inhabit the north-west part 
of Yiinnan Province and the south- 
western corner of Szechuan. They seem 
to have emigrated long ago from 
north-east Tibet, where they were 
living a nomadic existence. Their capital 
is at Li-Chiang, from which their kings 
more or less independently controlled 
their territory until the installation in 
A.D. 1723 of an administration under 
the protection of a Chinese magistracy. 
The Na-khi do not have monasteries, 
and their religious ceremonies are per- 
formed by priest-sorcerers. They do 
have, however, a voluminous literature, 
which is in large part religious, although 
certain texts contain historico-legendary 
information. For reading these texts a 
dictionary is of no use, since they are 
written in pictograms and cannot be 
translated except by those who know 
the spoken word which corresponds to 
the symbol employed in the manv- 
script. The Na-khi also possess a script 
of the phonetic type, which is little used 
today and the rules of which are more 
and more forgotten. Mr. Rock believes 
that this script represents the older of 
the two forms of expression. With the 
help of those rare priests who can still 
understand these texts, Mr. Rock 
examined thousands, and_ translated 
hundreds, of manuscripts; the results of 
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his years of hard work were largely lost 
when the boat on which the material 
had been shipped from Calcutta was 
sunk by the Japanese in 1944. The author 
went back into the field after the war 
and remained there working until 1949. 
The two volumes which we have be- 
fore us contain the translation of an 
impressive quantity of manuscripts 
intended to be read during ceremonies 
aiming, roughly, at the expulsion of 
evil spirits, and the conduct of different 
funeral ceremonies. The photographs, 
which are numerous, are of exceptional 
quality, as might be expected after the 
author’s previous articles and his work 
on the history and geography of the 
region. What are the religious ideas 
which emerge from this compact mass 
of texts, the reading of which is admit- 
tedly difficult, even though the task is 
lightened by explanatory notes? Ac- 
cording to the author, we have to do 
here with ‘a composite religious edifice 
whose foundation rests primarily on 
primitive nature-worship and on the 
ancient pre-buddhistic national religion 
of Tibet known as the Biin, of which it 
is in fact only a part but a part which has 
survived among the Na-khi in a purer 
form than can now be found in Tibet 
proper. Na-khi religious literature has 
been influenced by Burmese Nat- 
worship, Chinese Taoism, and finally 
Tibetan Buddhism; its core is however 
Biin with an admixture of aboriginal 
tribal shamanism.’ One thus gets an 
idea of the philological and other skills 
necessary to the thorough examination 
of the texts given. Despite a sometimes 
obscure style, Mr. Rock, thanks to his 
deep knowledge of the daily life of the 
Na-khi and his personal competence in 


botany, has succeeded in bringing some 
clarification to the understanding of 
these texts. For a more thorough exami- 
nation, he naturally lacked the neces- 
sary perspectives. Let us hope that other 
specialists in the ethnology and philo- 
logy of the regions around the Na-khi 
will give all the attention that they 
merit to these texts. While hoping that 
Mr. Rock will be able to, continue his 
work for a long time, since it is so im- 
portant for the understanding of the 
Bon-po religion as it is presently prac- 
ticed, may we ask him to furnish us as 
soon as possible with an over-all view 
of this people, wherein the religious life 
will be closely tied up to the social, and 
which he alone is in a position to give 
us? 


With M. Demiéville’s book we again 
find ourselves some thousands of miles 
to the north-west of Borneo, that is to 
say, with the Europeo-centrism of our 
minds, in the heart of Orientalism. One 
of the great Western masters of the 
study of Buddhism and of Sinology 
here brings the equipment of his fine 
learning to the examination of a con- 
flict which opposed Indian to Chinese 
Buddhists in the eighth century of our 
era. Several versions of the controversy 
in question are already known, notably 
that in Bu-ston’s History of Buddhism, 
translated into English by the Russian 
scholar Obermiller. The Chinese col- 
lection of the ‘documents’ of the 
struggle, ‘gathered in Tibet itself soon 
after the event’, and brought back from 
Tun-huang by Paul Pelliot, is repro- 
duced in photographs at the end of the 
present work. A translation of it takes 
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up the first part of the book; there 
follows a very full historical commen- 
tary, and this first volume ends with the 
analysis of the Chinese version of the 
first Bhavana-krama of Kamalasila, and 
a translation of the Tibetan version of 
the third Bhavana-krama of the same 
author, this last by M. E. Lamotte. The 
work has profited from supplementary 
data by Mlle. M. Lalou, M. J. Bacot, and 
M. R. A. Stein. 

First, a few words to place very 
briefly this controversy which took 
place around a.p. 793. In the history of 
the texts, the first relations between 
Tibet and China are marked by two 
marriages of Chinese princesses to 
Tibetans; these marriages were in some 
way the consequence of military 
activity on the part of Tibet which, 
during this period, passed rapidly from 
the condition of a Chinese vassal to that 
of a power treating on an equal footing 
with its great neighbour to the East. 
Indeed, in 763 the Tibetans captured 
the imperial capital of Ch’ang-an and 
maintained themselves there for thir- 
teen or fifteen days before being thrown 
out. Until the middle of the ninth 
century they remained in northwest 
China, holding a part of the Chinese 
Empire. This political background 
explains what might, at first glance, 
seem to be only a priestly quarrel over 
some questions of religious termino- 
logy. During the reign of the king 
Khri-srofi-Ide-bcan (ca. 757-797), a 
Chinese teacher arrived in Tibet armed 
with knowledge about ‘spiritual con- 
centration’, that is, about Yoga prac- 
tices which the Chinese Buddhists 
called Dhyana. The Chinese teacher, 
known under the title of Mahayana, 
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taught in Tibet a far-going quietism, 
“extending even to the renunciation of 
pious works’, and found many fol- 
lowers. But another party, gathering 
around the Indian teacher Santaraksita, 
then in Tibet, arose in opposition. The 
king of the country seemed to incline 
toward the theses of this latter, but the 
adversaries of Santaraksita threatened to 
assassinate him with all his supporters, 
and the king called Kamalasila himself 
from India in order that he might 
dispute, in the royal presence, the theses 
of the party of Chinese inspiration. 
After various interventions from one 
side and the other, the Chinese faction 
admitted itself beaten. The propagation 
of its doctrine was forbidden, a decree 
which brought about several suicides. 
Legend adds that, at the instance of the 
defeated teacher, four ruffians came to 
break the loins of the winner. 

We shall leave to others more com- 
petent than ourselves, in more spe- 
cialised reviews, the pleasure of rejoic- 
ing in detail over this feast of scholarly 
abundance. Here we would like simply 
to emphasise that M. Demiéville’s book, 
which is essentially the work of a 
philologist, is rich in ethnological in- 
formation. Outside the subject of the 
origins of Buddhism in Tibet and of the 
role played by China in its origin, here 
are, by way of example, some of the 
subjects which are touched upon as the 
analysis of the documents is pursued: 
the working of precious metals in 
ancient Tibet, the function of left and 
right in Tibet and in China, the impo- 
sition of a barbarous hairdress and 
customs on Chinese, the penitential 
acts of Tibetan and of Japanese warriors, 
hierarchical insignia in Tibet and China. 
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Coats of mail and the wearing of the 
braid receive particular attention. When 
M. Demiéville says somewhere that his 
interpretations are ‘too often only con- 
jectures’, it must be added that few 
scholars can ‘conjecture’ with so much 
surety and so deep a knowledge of the 
texts. 

Here then we have three books which 
are very different from each other but 
which are all three of capital impor- 
tance for the anthropologist and the 
historian of religions. Their very 
variety itself emphasises the problem of 
the training of the anthropologist who 
is interested in these areas. Now, such a 
student has an immense advantage over 
his Americanist colleague: he can find 
at his disposal a mass of historical docu- 
ments which is much greater than 
anything the Americanist has to make 
use of. And yet the paradoxical fact is 
that the anthropologists of South East 
Asia, with the exception of the Schmidt- 
Koppers school, have made very 
scanty use of the rich harvest of facts 
put at their disposal by several genera- 
tions of philologists. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions: we might 
mention, among others, the powerful 
syntheses of Mr. Wolfram Eberhard on 
local cultures and their role in the for- 
mation of Chinese unity, and the 
remarkable analyses of Indian religions 
by Paul Mus. But these works date 
from the last war and even earlier. The 
political difficulties which since 1945 
have hindered work in the field have 
given a bountiful gift of time to re- 
searchers, for the most part obliged to 
remain in their libraries, time which 
might have been given over to a 


thorough theoretical examination of 
the philological and other documents 
gathered before the war. That this 
examination has not taken place seems 
to stem from two principal causes: 
(1) Rare are the anthropologists, par- 
ticularly in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, who are also Orientalists. The 
organisation of university instruction 
in these countries would seem to forbid 
simultaneous training in the two discip- 
lines. (2) The underwriting of anthro- 
pological studies is still tied closely to 
the commercial interests of the coun- 
tries the researchers come from. Any 


‘anthropologist will tell you that it is 


much easier these days to be given a 
mission in Africa than in countries 
which no longer benefit from the cul- 
tural interest accorded to the old-time 
colonial areas. The anthropologist 
seems to be, like the missionary, 
obliged to follow in the footsteps of the 
military. The result of this state of 
affairs is, in any case, plain. The socio- 
logy of Buddhism remains entirely to 
be written, and we do not believe that 
we go too far wrong in declaring that 
there does not exist a single modern 
analysis of the cultural formation of the 
group of South East Asian peoples. 
There are to be sure history books, and 
some of them are excellent; and the two 
gaps which we point out do not, per- 
haps, raise problems of burning imme- 
diacy. But reading the three books 
reviewed underlines the fact that in one 
of the world’s regions where the docu- 
mentation available to the anthropolo- 
gist is among the richest, the latter still 
has considerable difficulty in achieving 
a mastery of it. 
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Les Régimes matrimoniaux du Sud-Est de I’ Asie. 
Essai de Droit comparé indochinois. 


Volume I: Les Régimes traditionnels. 


BY ROBERT LINGAT 


(Publication of l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, XXXIV) 
Paris: E. de Boccard, 1952, pp. 176 in octavo. 


The French School of the Far East has 
recently published under the above title 
an important study in comparative law, 
the conclusions of which go far beyond 
the juridical framework to which its 
title and the author’s background would 
appear to assign it. For this reason, it 
seemed necessary to call the work to 
the attention of readers of this journal, 
especially those who are interested in the 
problems of the relationships between 
the original indigenous infrastructure 


and the Indian and Chinese superstruc- 
tures in South East Asia. 

M. Robert Lingat, Professor in the 
Faculty of Law at the University of 
Hanoi and formerly Juridical Coun- 
sellor to the Government of Siam, has 
already become known through a series 
of studies and researches that testify to 
his perfect understanding of customs and 
legislation in the Indochinese coun- 
tries.1 The work of which the present 
book forms the first volume is devoted 


1 Among the most important of these, it is appropriate to mention: 
‘L’Esclavage privé dans le vieux Droit siamois’ (Etudes de sociologie et d’ethnologie juridiques, 


VI), Paris, 1931. 


‘Vinaya et Droit laique, Etudes sur les Conflits de la Loi religieuse et de la Loi laique dans 
l'Indochine hinay4niste’ (Bulletin de l’Ecole frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, XXXVII, 1937). 
‘Le Régime des Biens entre Epoux en Thailande’ (Revue indochinoise juridique et economique, 


ITI, 1942). 


‘L’'Influence juridique de I’Inde au Champa et au Cambodge d’aprés l’Epigraphie’ (Journal 


Asiatique, 1949). 


‘Evolution of Law in Burma and Siam’ (Journal of the Siam Society, XXXVIII, 1950). 
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to an examination of matrimonial 
systems in those countries of the Indo- 
chinese peninsula which underwent the 
influence of the Indian or the Chinese 
civilisation. 

About these countries there arises a 
curious problem: 

‘Indochina,’ the author notes (p. 5), 
‘is at the junction of two great civilisa- 
tions, the Indian and the Chinese, both 
possessing an impressive apparatus of 
legal codes. One might think that at 
least two juridical systems would be 
found standing over against each other, 
and that, if a comparison can be estab- 
lished, it will necessarily be limited 
either to the group of countries of 
Indian civilisation or to those of Chinese 
civilisation. . . . With respect at least to 
the limited subject which has been 
chosen, however, we have been able to 
establish, to our great surprise, that, 
despite the deep influence of Chinese 
law, or the less tyrannical one of Hindu 
law, the financial relationships of the 
spouses are, in the entire Indochinese 
world, governed by visibly uniform 
tules. The traditional system in all the 
Indochinese countries is in fact a com- 
munity of property.’ 

Here then lies the great interest of 
M. Lingat’s book: it demonstrates an 
identity of ancient customs among the 
countries of South East Asia. Although 
their ethnic elements and cultural com- 
ponents would seem to be so different, 
this identity imposes itself upon the 
researcher’s attention, in this as in many 
other domains. 

The method of research which guided 
the author is highly judicious. ‘In a first 
volume’, he says (p. 6), ‘we shall study 
the matrimonial system in the various 


countries of the Indochinese world, 
working solely from their customs or 
their traditional laws. With regard to 
Cochinchina and Burma, this will lead 
us to a description of the present state of 
the law, since these two countries are 
not yet endowed with modern codes. 
For the other countries, on the con- 
trary, we shall take account only of the 
state of the law anterior to the present 
codes. The second volume will be given 
over to an examination of the matri- 
monial systems instituted by the five 
codes’ (those of Tonkin, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Siam). Such a study 
assumes a thorough knowledge of the 
juridical literature of the two civilising 
countries, India and China, and requires 
original research in the domain of the 
law and customs of the Indochinese 
lands. 

On the general characteristics which 
are common to Chinese and Hindu law 
as well as on those that set them apart, 
M. Lingat formulates some highly 
astute remarks which every historian of 
Asian law will do well to ponder: 

‘It is known’, he says (pp. 34-35), 
‘that custom has remained the essential 
source of law in the Far East. Written 
law does not have the imperative value 
which we recognise in it. There, the 
legislator, who makes no sharp separa- 
tion between law and ethics and religion, 
sees in the first only a means of achiev- 
ing the ends of the two others. He 
proposes, above all else, models of 
conduct which the good man, solicitous 
of upholding in society the role which 
has come to him, will make it his duty 
to follow. The legislator therefore 
enacts a sort of transcendent law which 
will ultimately be self-imposing because 
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it conforms to the natural and the moral 
order, but which for the moment, and 
insofar as it has not penetrated among 
the masses, the expounder has the mis- 
sion of seeking to reconcile with the 
possibilities suited to each class. In 
China, as in India, the legislator coun- 
sels more than he ordains, and the 
punishments with which he accom- 
panies his prescriptions do not confer 
any more imperative a character upon 
them, for such sanctions are “instituted, 
not to be applied, but to strike fear” 
(Granet).’ 

In addition, the influence of Hindu 
law on that of the countries which 
came under Indian influence is treated 
with unmatched competence, and the 
author’s conclusions merit quotation. 
“The Hindus’, he says (p. 112), “possess 
a rich juridical literature. . . . To this 
literature the local laws, which for a 
long time had remained customary, 
resorted in order to find the models 
according to which they might con- 
struct themselves and the instrument 
which would permit their self-improve- 
ment. In other words, Hindu law, 
instead of obtruding its injunctions and 
superimposing itself upon customary 
rules which it might have claimed to 
have superseded, sought only to offer 
principles and methods, classifications 
and distinctions, according to which a 
true local law might be organised. The 
Hindu law brought norms rather than 
prescriptions, not so much fully-formed 
institutions as frameworks for the 
ordering of existing institutions or 
those in process of formation. The 
result is that, in contrast to what has 
been shown for Chinese law in Viet- 
nam, Hindu law did not act directly 
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upon custom, and the latter was not 
impaired except to the extent that the 
attraction of the new civilisation may 
have modified local practice. Hindu 
law may have corrected custom, shorn 
it of some of its barbarous traits, it may 
even have condemned it morally, but 
it did not abolish it.’ 

The book’s outline is extremely 
simple. The first part, devoted to the 
countries with Chinese civilisation, first 
formulates, in Chapter I, the principles 
of Chinese law, traditional and applied, 
during the transition period between 
the fall of the Manchu Dynasty in 1911 
and the promulgation of the Civil Code 
in 1930. Then comes, in Chapter II, a 
description of the law of Cochinchina 
(that is, the former French colony 
which today makes up South Vietnam) 
according to the sources and the con- 
clusions of jurisprudence. Chapter III 
sets forth the customs of Vietnam 
according to the code of the Le Dynasty 
and modern customs, and attempts 
to reconstruct primitive Vietnamese 
usages. 

The second part, devoted to countries 
with Indian civilisation, treats in three 
chapters of the Hindu law, the Burmese 
law, and the Siamese law. 

The last chapter of the book seeks to 
extract some general ideas and to for- 
mulate conclusions which result from 
the foregoing study. 

The comparative examination of 
matrimonial systems in China and in 
Vietnam shows impressively ‘the 
strength of the resistance which national 
traditions put up against Sinisation’ (p. 
12). In China, says M. Lingat (p. 21), 
‘the matrimonial order is extremely 


simple, or rather, no rules exist pertaining 
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particularly to the financial relations of 
the spouses, the personality of the wife 
being absorbed into that of the husband, 
and the wife, when married, not ordina- 
rily bringing any property of appre- 
ciable value’. 

Cochinchina was placed under the 
Code of Gia Long, which is hardly 
anything more than ‘the translation 
into Sino-Vietnamese of the Chinese 
Code of the Ch’ing, in which it made 
only the faintest retouches’ (p. 30). But 
writers have long noticed that ‘there 
existed, among the populations formerly 
under French jurisdiction, customary 
rules which did not have their origin 
in the provisions of the Gia Long code 
and which sometimes went so far as to 
contradict them’ (p. 31). 

‘The Code of the Le,’* M. Lingat 
points out (p. 76), ‘in those of its pro- 
visions which are devoted to marriage, 
attributes to the wife a much higher 
position than the Chinese wife has, 
by imposing duties upon the husband 
with respect to her.’ In this there is a 
very clear reaction against the patri- 
archical system of the dynastic Chinese 
codes. “In Vietnam’, M. Lingat writes 
further (pp. 80-82), ‘marriage appears 
under a light wholly different from its 
aspect in China. Here, there is no ab- 
sorption of one patrimony into another. 
The wife does not enter completely, 
person and property, into her husband’s 
family. She or her family retains the 
ownership of the property which she 
brings from her home or receives from 
there. She can only give the rights of 
usufruct thereof to her husband. . . . 
We are truly face to face here with a 


conjugal community of property, goods 
belonging in co-ownership to the two 
spouses and each possessing equal rights 
in them when separating. . . . Here, in 
fact, lies the big new fact which the Code 
of the Le makes us cognisant of: The 
existence in the old Vietnamese code of 
a matrimonial system including com- 
mon property side by side with those 
goods which remain the property of 
each spouse.’ 

Trying to reconstruct, with the aid of 
the data offered by the Le Code and by 
present usage, what may have been the 
primitive matrimonial system in Viet- 
nam, M. Lingat describes it as marked 
“by putting into a common mass the 
property of the two spouses, who form 
a sort of company with the property 
they bring to the union, and unite their 
efforts to make the initial capital pro- 
duce a yield. The property brought by 
the spouses at marriage, and that which 
they subsequently acquire, are, so long 
as the marriage lasts, conjoined in a 
single estate, the administration of 
which belongs jointly to the two 
spouses’ (p. 105). 

The comparative study of matri- 
monial systems in India and in the 
Hinduised states of Indochina offers 
an interesting parallelism with what 
M. Lingat has found between matri- 
monial systems in China and in Viet- 
nam. The ideas from which Hindu law 
took its departure, he says (p. 123), 
‘excluded any possibility of building 
up a patrimony belonging to the two 
spouses. Hindu marriage is not a society 
founded on the particular interests of 
the newly-formed couple. The wife 


*Promulgated in 1777. But the section utilised by M. Lingat goes back to the fifteenth century. 
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enters her husband’s family, in order to 
assure male descendants to that family, 
who will carry on the name and the 
worship, that is, to assure the con- 
tinuance of the husband’s family as 
such. The marriage is not a simple 
agreement of inclinations; it is a sacra- 
ment which associates the spouses only 
for the accomplishment of religious 
duties. Each remains separate from the 
other so far as property is concerned.’ 
There is a conception here which is 
rather close to that of the dynastic 
Chinese codes. Now on the contrary, 
M. Lingat calls our attention to the fact 
that (p. 112) ‘the Indochinese coun- 
tries which owe their civilisation to 
India, all practice a system of commu- 
nity property which shows close resem- 
blances to the one which we have just 
discovered in Vietnamese practice’. 

For example, in Burma ‘the concep- 
tion of marriage differs from that found 
in India and China. The newly-united 
couple does not disappear into the 
family organisation. It has its own 
house. It lives an independent existence, 
it assures its subsistence by its own 
means . . . All the spouses’ goods, what- 
ever may have been their origin, form, 
so long as the marriage lasts, acommon, 
undivided mass, which is the co-pro- 
perty of the two spouses’ (pp. 135-136). 

In Siam, the engaged young man 
pays a sum of money to the parents of 
the girl, to reimburse them for the 
charges they have incurred in bringing 
her up. This makes the marriage resem- 
ble a purchase. ‘We see plainly, in fact, 
from ancient texts, that the payment of 
this sum effects the transfer of power 
over the daughter from her parents to 
her husband, and this in part explains 
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why the dependence of the (Siamese) 
wife with respect to her husband is more 
marked than in Burma’ (p. 151). 

In Siam as in Burma, ‘all the spouses’ 
goods, whatever may have been their 
origin, form, as long as the marriage 
endures, a single capital, administered 
by the husband and obliged to meet the 
obligations of both spouses. We find, 
in the settlement of common assets, the 
same essential distinction as in the Bur- 
mese law between prenuptial and post- 
nuptial possessions’ (p. 153). 

M. Lingat reminds us (p. 165) that 
the legislation of the Le dynasty reveals 
‘the existence in Vietnam, in the fif- 
teenth century, of a system of commu- 
nity property, the already highly 
developed rules of which would lead us 
to suppose a long past development’. 
He also recalls that his inquiry into the 
Hinduised countries of Indochina en- 
abled him to rediscover community 
property traditionally established in the 
countries of Indochina which are by 
their civilisation joined to India; and 
comes to the conclusion (p. 166) that 
‘in all that part of Asia which lies be- 
tween India and China, the pecuniary 
relationships of the spouses obey rules 
which are very nearly uniform and the 
governing principles of which are 
common: strict fusion of the patri- 
monies of the spouses during the 
marriage, common administration, 
taking back what was brought and 
sharing of acquisitions in case the mar- 
riage is broken. . . If from East to West 
the Indochinese countries resemble each 
other by the common traits their mar- 
riage systems show, they resemble each 
other still more, if one may put it so, by 
the opposition that their choice of 
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community property sets up between 
them and those nations which brought 
them civilisation.’ 

What is perhaps most remarkable in 
these conclusions, which result from a 
purely juridical investigation conceived 
without any preconceived theory, is, as 
lindicated at the beginning, their agree- 
ment with the conclusions that emerge 
from analogous inquiries undertaken in 
other disciplines. 


The writer of this review has estab- 
lished in the field of linguistics that 
‘languages belonging to families which, 
outside the peninsula, are highly dif- 
ferentiated, and which show traits per- 
mitting us to contrast them in certain 
respects, somehow reveal a weakening 
of these contrary characteristics in 
Indochina. . . . It will be a matter for 
future research to determine what has 
been the role, in this sort of acclimatisa- 
tion or naturalisation of alien tongues 
on Indochinese soil, of reciprocal con- 
tacts, and what the role of the indepen- 
dent reaction of a common substrate. 
One thing is sure, and that is that the 
languages of Indochina have a family 


look.’ 


In another field, ‘the study of the 
ethnographic, social, and religious facts 
show that the traits common to 
the civilised societies are the heritage of 
the Austroasiatic pre-Indian or pre- 
Chinese culture and are also to be found 
in the more backward societies. As for 
those traits which set the civilised 
societies over against each other and 
which are unknown among the less- 


developed societies, they can, in general, 
be traced to the civilisation of India or 
that of China.’* 

An attempt has sometimes been 
made to explain this remarkable com- 
munity of customs in Indochina on the 
basis of an ancient matriarchical family 
organisation. On this point M. Lingat 
presents some serious reservations. He 
shows, for example, that conjugal com- 
munity of property ‘could not truly 
develop until such a time as every 
element of the matriarchy had vanished’ 
(p. 167). He points out the contrast 
which the political organisation of the 
Indochinese societies shows with that 
of India and of China, where the ex- 
tended family rules and where mar- 
riage has for its end the consolidation of 
the existing family group, causing ‘the 
wife to leave her parents’ family in 
order to incorporate herself as closely 
as possible in that of her husband’, her 
condition as regards patrimony being 
“determined by the rules which regulate 
the organisation of the community into 
which she has been admitted’ (p. 168), 
‘while in the Indochinese countries, 
the marriage has as its end the creation 
of a new household destined to live an 
independent existence. . . . Marriage 
then appears as an association of pro- 
perty as well as of persons, and it is an 
association into which the wife enters in 
an equal capacity with her husband’ 
(pp. 169-170). 

By revealing a new example, in the 
juridical field, of the common culture 
of the immemorial inhabitants of South 
East Asia, whose origin no doubt goes 


oe de I’Indochine’ (Conférences de I’ Institut de Linguistique de ’ Université de Paris, 
» p- 67). 
‘G. Coedés, ‘Les Civilisations indochinoises’ (Tropiques, No. 342, mai 1952, p. 27). 
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back to what J. Przyluski called the 
“Austroasiatic civilisation’, and by 
showing its force of resistance to the 
higher civilisations of China and of 
India, M. Lingat’s book is certainly 


of the greatest interest at a time when 

the question of cultures of different 

levels in that part of the world has 

priority on the agenda of scholarly 
on. 
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